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PHARAOH’S SEALED CHAMBER OPENED 


GIRL FRIEND OF 
WILD ANIMALS 

WHAT PATIENCE WILL DO 
AT THE ZOO 

Riding a Hippopotamus and 
Taming the Alligator 

COULD WE BREED A RACE 
OF FRIENDLY TIGERS ? 

Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage breast-; but Miss Gladys Callow, 
a Fellow of the Zoological Society, needs 
no Pan’s pipes to soothe the savage 
denizens of the Zoo. 

She fondles a baby alligator, which 
is as tame with her as if it were a fluffy 
kitten; she dandles a Pondicherry 
vulture as if it were a Teddy bear ; she 
rides on a ponderous. hippopotamus as 
if it were a seaside donkey. The long- 
uecked giraffe is quite ready, like Mary’s 
celebrated little lamb, to follow her to 
school one day ; and we should not be 
■at all surprised to.hear that, like the 
young lady of Riga, she goes for a ride 
on a tiger—but keeps outside it. • 

Triumph of Patience 

All that seems very extraordinary, 
and one might be inclined to suspect that 
Miss Callow has discovered a way of 
hypnotising or bewitching the wild 
creatures ; but her feats, though wonder¬ 
ful, are not quite so extraordinary as 
they, seem; and her "success probably 
depends almost entirely on her courage, 
patience, and tact. 

A wild animal’s fierceness has its 
origin chiefly in hunger or fear, and any¬ 
one who feeds a wild animal and succeeds 
in gaining its confidence will often also 
gain its friendship. 

A great authority on wild animals 
states that even in the wildest species 
of animals there are some individuals 
which can be tamed by tact and patience. 
Probably, indeed, 'by careful selection 
of the more amicable tigers for genera¬ 
tion after generation we could breed a 
race of tigers as friendly as the domestic 
cat; for it must not be forgotten that by 
some such process of selection the 
domestic dog was produced from the 
savage wolf. 

A Friendly Alligator 

Not- everybody, however, has Miss 
Callow’s courage and patience;. and it 
will ' probably be a long time before 
anyone is likely to oust her from the 
affections of her smiling alligator and 
yawning hippopotamus. 

It is to be hoped, too, that her success 
will not encourage children to make 
dangerous experiments. Many people 
have been mutilated, and even killed, by 
half-tamed animals, and, however friendly 
and tame a wild animal may seem, it has 
always a ferocious side to its character, 
which may easily _flash out if by some 
action, possibly quite innocent of harm, 
of a human being it is suddenly angered. 
Children should be very cautious in ap¬ 
proaching wild animals. Pictures on page 3 


Miss Friendship Goes to Rio 



In 1886 the great Statue of Liberty that stands in New York Harbour was presented 
to America by Frame as a symbol of international friendship, and now, nearly half 
a century later, the United States is presenting to Rio de Janeiro this splendid Statue of 
Friendship as an emblem of the goodwill that exists between the two nations 


WAR WITH THE SEA 

RECLAIMING 827 MILES 

An Empire Scooped Out of 
the Ocean 

HOW THE DUTCHMAN 
ENLARGES HIS COUNTRY 

Another of those wonderful engineer¬ 
ing feats that have marked the triumphs 
of the people of Holland in their battles 
with the sea is now going on. 

Goldsmith once said that the Dutch¬ 
man had scooped out an empire from 
the ocean. He was thinking of the way 
in which the persevering, and industrious 
Hollanders, by draining the lakes' and 
pushing back the sea, have provided 
vast tracts of land for agriculture. 

The battle with, the watery elements 
today consists in the attempt to reclaim 
a large portion of the. Zuyder Zee. If 
the engineers succeed in their great work 
where now fishermen cast their nets the 
husbandman will appear with liis-plough, 
and new villages and farms will arise. 

The Dutch people have always been 
at war with the sea. It is estimated that 
more than one-third of the kingdom 
lies below the sea-level;, but protection 
is afforded by embankments, or dykes, 
the tops of which, being,broad and flat, 
are used as roads and footpaths. 

Pushing Back the Sea 

It is interesting to recall the engineer¬ 
ing feat carried out in the early part of 
the last century when the great Haarlem 
Lake,- a sheet of water covering over 
45,000 acres, was drained. This work 
was undertaken owing to the damage 
done to Amsterdam and Leyden by an 
overflow. All round the lake large canals 
were dug into which its waters' were 
pumped, and by this means drained off. 

Today the Dutch engineers are build¬ 
ing a great dam across the northern end 
of the sea, from Wieringen, in North 
Holland, to a point in Friesland. It will 
be about fifteen miles long. . 

Besides carrying a railway with double 
lines it will provide a road for ordinary 
traffic, and within the embankment four 
areas are to be drained and reclaimed, 
adding 827 square miles of land to 
Holland. It is expected that the work 
will take nine years. 

BULLOCK LEAPS THROUGH 
A WINDOW 

We all know the saying " Like a bull 
in a china shop,” and it has just been 
vividly illustrated. 

A bullock driven through the streets 
of Leicester rushed away, and when 
chased by the drovers . leaped through a 
window and landed with a crash on the 
top of a table in a room where a woman 
was busy working. 

Mad with terror, it then rushed wildly 
around the room, smashing china and 
furniture to fragments as it went. - 
Luckily, the women in the house, though 
very much frightened, escaped injury, 
and some men overpowered the bullock 
and slaughtered it there and then. 
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MUSIC IN THE WILDS 

• V- • \ 

- Soothing the Savage 
Breast • 


2000 SLUMS 

LONDON’S SPOTS OF 
SHAME 

Quarter of a Million People 
in Unfit Homes 

GRIME AND CRIME 

London, according to the Chairman 
of the Housing Committee of the 
London County Council, has 2006 slum 
areas unfit for human habitation because 
of want of air, light, ventilation, and 
sanitation. Yet they are inhabited by 
250,000 people. 

Air and light'are essential for health, 
and children brought up under such 
conditions cannot grow into men and 
women with healthy bodies and healthy 
minds. The inevitable results of such 
slums are dirt, disease, and 'crime. 

At present, as the law stands, these 
plague spots cannot be cleared away ; 
but the law must be amended so that 
they may be got rid of. England cannot 
afford to allow the bodies and souls of 
thousands of children to be ruined in this 
way. It would be much cheaper to clear 
away the slums than "to pay for the 
diseases they create. 

What Sickness Costs 

At a meeting of the Industrial League 
at Caxton Hall, Colonel F. E. Fremantle, 
LLP., pointed out that sickness and dis¬ 
ablement cost England and Wales 
/r5o,ooo,ooo a year, and that the 
stamping out of tuberculosis would 
add £4,700,000 to the Exchequer and 
/gq,000,000 a year to. the national 
income. 

But tuberculosis is essentially a 
disease produced by bad air and bad 
light, bad sanitation and drink, and a 
clearance of slums would soon almost 
entirely stop tuberculosis. Tuberculosis, 
moreover, is only one of the many 
diseases bred mainly in the slums, and 
an abolition of the slums would lead 
to a tremendous improvement in the 
health of the nation and would save 
most of the millions of money that dis¬ 
ease now costs us. 

Wise Words of a Judge 

Slums can be abolished; it will save 
money to clear them away ; and for the 
sake of the moral and physical health 
of the nation the sooner they are cleared 
away the better. 

Mr. Justice Greer spoke wise words 
on this subject not very long ago, when 
he remarked : “ I think the improve¬ 
ment of the slum areas of our towns will 
necessaril}? be followed by some diminu¬ 
tion in the amount of crime. Nothing 
tends more to' the observance of social 
order than the possession of a house 
which a man and his wife can admire 
and enjoy.” 

There can be no doubt at all that 
cleanliness is next to Godliness, and that 
darkness and grime make for crime. A 
foggy atmosphere and a dirty home 
breed not. only bodily but also spiritual 
disease. They depress the vital func¬ 
tions, they diminish self-respect and 
sense of well-being, and they lead to 
intemperance. 

Many Tons of Soot * 

Leeds is worse even than London in 
respect of smoke and fog. It has been 
calculated that in that smoky Yorkshire 
city about twenty tons of sooty matter 
is thrown daily into the air, and that the 
daily downfall of this matter is at least 
half a ton on every square mile. It has 
been calculated, too, that the smoke of 
Leeds deprives it of about 30 or 40 per 
cent, of its possible annual sunshine. 

How can men be healthy, happy, and 
self-respecting who live most of the year 
in dirty homes under a pall of filthy 
smoke ? How can a-man and his wife 
take prices in a home into which fresh air 
and sunlight never enter—a home which 
cannot possibly be kept clean ? 


IN ENGLAND NOW 

Items of News from the 
Animal World 

THE CURIOUS THINGS 
THAT HAPPEN 

Our brotliers' and cousins overseas 
whose lives are passed among lions, and 
leopards, or bears and wolves and 
jaguars, will smile at a chronicle of small 
events from crowded England. . But we 
have our interests, excitements, and. 
sensations, and the little actors are very 
big lions to some of us. • ' 

We have had an exhibition: of Arabian 
Saluki hounds, which are unchanged-in 
outline from the dogs that crowded 
the courts of the Pharaohs and figure on 
the Egyptian sculptures and paintings. 

The Zoo furnished a surprise when some 
common cockroaches, put into a cage as 
food for grasshoppers sent from Japan, 
altered the menu by themselves doing the 
dining. . Instead of the grasshoppers 
eating the cockroaches, the cockroaches 
ate the grasshoppers.' __ 

Among .the-larger game of the islands 
we have had demonstrations of rats, as 
if to show how great a mockery our Rat 



How Pharaoh’s tomb was cut In the solid 
rock. Sea page 7 

Week was. Rats have become so 
numerous in South-Western London that 
policemen have had to chase the rodents 
along the roads of Streatham at night. 

Bulls and deer have been responsible 
for attacks oh men, women, and children ; 
a number of stoats assailed, a cyclist, 
and a race horse caught the infection. 
It was a thoroughbred named Chuck-a- 
Pcnny, and when about to start in a race 
at Warwick it made for the jockey of 
another horse and seized him by the arm.- 

Wliips and sticks, were plied upon the 
horse, but it continued t.o maul the jockey, 
pulled him out of his. saddle to the 
ground, and then worried him like a rat 
before being beaten off. Then it started 
for the race and made a dead-heat for 
first place, a wicked but speedy savage. 

That is our little budget up to date 
from the anifnal world, a news letter from 
the Motherland tothe young folk over¬ 
seas who arc thinking of home. 

STREET DANGERS 
Stoke-on-Trent’s Good Example 

The lives of many children are lost in 
street accidents through the neglect 
•of a few simple precautions. 

Every child should be taught the rules 
of the road as he is taught his ABC 
or his multiplication table. He should 
be told of the extreme danger of playing 
games in the street, or of running-after 
moving vehicles, or of running into the 
roadway without first looking to see if 
any-traffic is coming. 

Stoke-on-Trent is to be Congratulated 
on its sensible and practical education 
committee, which has arranged for a 
police inspector to visit the schools in 
the six towns of the Potteries to warn 
children -against traffic dangers.- 

Other towns would do well to follow 
this good example. - ■ 


HOW BRAZIL EXTENDS 
HER BORDERS 

. : Few of us realise how large a part of 
the world remains in precisely .the same 
condition of development as w T hen 
Julius Caesar touched thesojl.of Britain. 

In Australia, in Africa, and in South 
America enormous tracts, bf'territory of 
great productive value remain as wilder¬ 
nesses in the twentieth century, sparsely 
inhabited, if inhabited at ill; .by savages 
o'f whom little is known. 

Very little progress has been made in 
claiming for civilisation the central in¬ 
land tracts of South America, fully one- 
half of which is still undeveloped. A 
very interesting account crimes from 
Brazil of the method used to extend the 
territories of civilisation. 

• At the extreme military outposts es¬ 
tablished by Brazilian authority the 
beauty of modern music has been used to 
attract and pacify the natives. 

.' The South American Indians are ex¬ 
ceedingly distrustful; and ’ the white 
man who goes among them takes his life 
in his hand against the deadly blowpipe 
and the’ poisoned arrow. Vjt is with 
extreme difficulty that advances are 
made to the barbarians. ■_ ;:. 7 '. 

Songs in the Night 

Someone happily hit upon the idea of 
appealing to the Indians with music. A 
clever musician is sent up a high tree, at 
the military outpost, to play beautiful 
music at nightfall. Imagine the scene— 
the dark, primeval forest brooding in 
the silence of the night. Imagine in this 
great silence the beautiful strains of a 
violin or clarionet. 

The magic of exquisite . sound was 
successful. The distrustful natives came 
forth and gathered round the tree to 
worship a new spirit of the night. The 
.savages thus attracted, the’ Brazilian 
soldiers took the opportunity to mingle 
.with them, explain the phenomenon, 
and so to instil confidence in the'savages. 

■ : By this remarkable means, it is said, 
the outposts have been considerably 
extended. It is a great tribute to the 
legitimate weapons of peace.* ' -' 

A SPIDER HUNT 
. Ingenuity of a .Wasp 

' ■ From a Professor’s Chair 

There seems to be no end to the in¬ 
genuity of the higher insects,-and some 
fresh instance is always being-discovered. 

■ One of the most extraordinary is’'that 
reported by Messrs. Needhanrand Lloyd 
in regard to a North American black 
wasp, that hunts for black spiders by the 
waterside and paralyses them With a sting. 

The body of the spider is several times 
larger than the wasp and too heavy to 
carry. The vegetation is too dense to 
allow of haulage, but the wasp has 
discovered another way. It manages to 
get the spider’s body on to the surface 
of the water, and, keeping hold, sets its 
wings in action. Thus it trails the spider 
to, a landing near its burrow, and then 
drags it in, having saved much time and 
energy by utilising the open] - waterway. 
'. Instead of it we should have said she, 
for it is the mother-wasp that does all 
this,’ and the booty is not'lor her own 
consumption, but to provision the nest 
with food which her young one may eat 
when it is hatched out of the egg. The 
stinging of the booty so that it remains 
alive, and yet paralysed is a common 
device among hunting wasps; the 
novelty in this case is the "combination 
of. flying with water-transport; 

It would be interesting to.know if the 
plan is used by all the mother wasps of 
i this kind or only by the clever ones. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
HONG KONG 

A CHARTER FOR CHILDREN 

Guarding the Little Ones from 
Factory Slavery 

CHINA LEARNING FROM 
OUR MISTAKES 

Good news comes through from Hong 
Kong. ; That great city is Chinese, as all 
our readers know, though it is within the 
British Commonwealth. It has its own 
Parliament, which quite recently passed 
a very important Bill. ' 

It should be said, .first, that in China 
everywhere are the beginnings of all 
kinds of factories ; cotton mills and iron¬ 
works are rising in that wonderful land. 
China is going through just the same 
stages, as. England went through a hun¬ 
dred years ago. It is beginning to 
manufacture, and it has claiihed men and 
women and children-to do the work.. 

. Six Points of the Law 

There is a danger that the factory 
children may become little'slaves ; they 
were not far from that in England in 
1822. Something had to be done to 
protect them. Here,- then, are six 
points of. the law, which the Parliament 
in Hong Kong lias now passed. 

1 . No Child under ten shall be employed in 
a factory, or any child at ail in dangerous 
trades. 

2. No child under twelve shall be employed 
in carryijig.coal, building material, or debris. 

3. No -Child shall be allowed to work for mors 
than nine, hours out of the.24 in any industrial 
undertaking,..and not-more than five • hours 
continuously, while-one day’s rest in seven 
is compulsory. 

4. No child shall be employed In any in-,, 
dustrial undertaking between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

5. No child shall be allowed to carry un¬ 
reasonably heavy weights; no load to exceed 
56 pounds. • 

6. To-see that the child is protected by this - 
legislation a Protector, of Juvenile Labour 
shall be appointed. 

Not very much, after, all 1 we say ;■ 
but we must not speak without careful 
consideration. 

. .Saving the Children 

In this ' country for many years 
children worked from 12 to 15 hours 
a day; and they had to be kept awake 
by cruel means. A Bill was passed in¬ 
deed in 1819 to protect,them, but it did 
very little except to stop child labour 
under nine. It had not the-vise pro¬ 
vision N6. 6 in the Hong Kong law ; and 
as it had nobody to see that people 
■obeyed it, the Act became a dead letter. 

It was not till 1833 that this country 
did for , its children the service which 
Hong Kong is doing this year; and then 
it was only done because the people were.' 
driven almost to revolution ; but there 
were some who loved children, their 
greatest friend being Lord Shaftesbury. 

China Learns from England 

But we have no right to think our¬ 
selves better than the Chinese. They 
have not; taken anything like so long a 
time as we did. The children of Hong 
Kong have had friends. When the 
Governor spoke of the law he said he 
would like to mention the names of one' 
or two very hard workers—Mr. Wells of 
the London Mission, and Miss Pitts of 
the Chinese Missionary Society. 

We do not want the children in the 
Chinese factories to go through all that 
our children had to bear. It was a 
poet, Mrs. Browning, who spoke for 
them in her noble Cry of the Children : 

For all day we drag our burden tiring 
Through the coal-dark, underground; 

Or all day we drive the wheels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

We do not think the Chinese children 
will be allowed to cry as these English 
children • cried, because they have good 
friends. And China is learning much 
from our mistakes. 
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CAN WE GET RID 


A FRIEND OF WILD ANIMALS 


NO ONE KNEW 


OF FOG? 

Covering a River with a 
Layer of Oil 

CURIOUS EXPERIMENT IN 
AMERICA 

Pittsburg, full of furnaces and fact¬ 
ories, is one of the smokiest and foggiest 
cities in the world. Now the authorities 
are going to adopt novel methods to try 
to abolish the fog. 

Fog in a manufacturing, smoky city 
consists of droplets of water condensed 
on smoke particles, and, as it is a very 
difficult matter to get rid of the smoke 
particles, the city authorities are going 
to try to get rid of part of the moisture 
in the air by covering with oil the river 
which flows through the town. 

The idea is ingenious, and it is possible 
that, by reducing evaporation from the 
river, the moisture in the air may be 
diminished to some extent. 

But the ingenious minds seem to have 
forgotten certain facts. It is'probable 
that the vapour rising from the river is 
a very small factor in the main cause of 
atmospheric moisture. There can be 
little doubt that in Pittsburg, as in other 
towns,' the humidity of the air does not 
depend upon local conditions but upon 
the humidity of winds that may have 
come long distances.' 

Winds That Bring Moisture 

Again, fog is not merely a matter of 
smoke aiid moisture ; it is also a question 
of temperature. There must be^differ- 
ence of temperature to assist the water 
vapour to condense. • ■ 

We might cover all the Thames with 
oil, and we might perhaps thereby 
prevent or reduce harmless river-bank 
fogs ; but we cannot prevent the arrival 
of warm,'wet winds from the south-west 
or from the sea, and, given the smoke 
and the right conditions of temperature, 
a regular pea-soup fog will follow. 

The better policy would seem to be to 
take measures to ensure the complete 
consumption of smoke. In that case 
there would be no smoke particles for the 
vapour to condense upon in the form of 
dirty yellow fog, and the worst we should 
suffer would be such clean white fogs as 
we meet on the sea or on mountain tops. 


DISEASE SPREADS ACROSS 
A CONTINENT 

Germ Carried Thousands of 
Miles 

Sleeping sickness has reached;Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. , Mr. Bodson, an 
engineer prospecting in that country, 
has died’of the disease. ; 

That is the first case of death from 
sleeping sickness that has occurred so 
far west, and shows that the disease, 
which began on the West Coast more 
than a hundred, years ago, has .crossed 
almost the whole breadth of Africa. 

The germ of the deadly disease lives 
part of its life in the blood of antelopes, 
dogs, and other animals such 'as man 
himself, and is spread from case to case 
by the tsetse fly, which sucks the blood 
of an infected animal, and afterwards, 
biting a second healthy animal, inoculates 
it with the disease,' . 

The .germ itself has no power of loco¬ 
motion, but, carried by animals and flies, 
it has journeyed thousands of- miles. 
At the end of last century it spread from 
the Congo into Uganda, and in. a few 
years slew 200,000 natives. 

It is to be hoped that medical'.science 
will now succeed in checking it, and that 
it will not be so deadly in Portuguese 
East Africa. ' , 


EXODUS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 

About 200,000 people have left Con¬ 
stantinople during the last few months, 
and these have included ir2,ooo Greeks, 
16,000 Armenians, 14,000 Russians, and 
2,5,000 Europeans of various nationalities. 



Miss Callow making friends with a vulture 


Playing with a wolf 



The giraffe loses its nervousness and takes food from Miss Callow's hand 


A little friendly talk with the big hippopotamus 

Miss Gladys Callow, F.Z.S., a frequent visitor to the London Zoo, has by patience and 
kindness won great influence over the animals and birds there, and is able to control them 
in a wonderful way. In these pictures we see her with some of her friends. See page one 


The Englishman Who 
Died of Hunger 

A TRUE STORY OF OUR 
COUNTRYSIDE 

By Our Country Girl 

A man 1 has just died of starvation in 
our. midst. - 

It is true that he had an illness, but 
it would never have come to this sturdy 
outdoor worker if he had not been 
reduced to extraordinary weakness by 
hunger; moreover, a man of his fine- 
constitution would easily have thrown 
off the attack if he had had nourishing 
food when he first took to bed. 

No one knew about it, and now it is 
too late. They bring joints of meat to 
the widow ; she will not cook them, but 
sits silent with her hands in her lap. 
All she has said is, “ He died in his bed. 

I was always afraid he would fall over 
the quarry’s edge. He was dizzy with 
weakness. Often and often he went to 
work with nothing inside him.” 

Yes, the man went to work ; there 
was no unemployment dole for him. 
Under a cooperative scheme he had to 
wait for his money till the stone he 
quarried was soldi Times are bad ; no 
one buys the stone. 

They did not beg. They accepted want 
as something inevitable. While the 
neighbours were organising a concert 
and organ recital in aid of starving 
Russians, unknown to them an English¬ 
man was starving a few streets away. 

You thought, didn’t you, that a man 
couldn’t die of hunger in England ? 
Well, so did we. Perhaps in your own 
neighbourhood there is this man’s 
fellow, painfully keeping soul and body 
together for just a little longer. May 
you not discover it too late. 


RAILWAY GIANTS 
Pulling Six Hundred Tons 

Two monster locomotives have just 
been put into use by.the Great Northern 
Railway Company for hauling express 
passenger trains between King’s Cross 
and the North of England. 

They have created something of a 
record by making a journey of 105 
miles in 122 minutes, pulling a train 
weighing 610 tons—about double the 
load drawn by an ordinary passenger 
express engine. 

These locomotives, the first of the 
new Pacific type, are over eight feet 
high ; the chimney is so squat in con¬ 
sequence of the height as almost to 
resemble a shallow bowl.. 

The tenders hold 5000 gallons of 
water and eight tons of coal. The 
boilers are much larger than-usual, being 
6 feet 5 inches in diameter, and they 
produce steam at a pressure of 180 
pounds to a square inch. 

These wonderful giants, each weighing 
148 tons with their tender and racing 
over the rails with a heavy train some¬ 
times at' 74 miles an hour, represent the 
highest attainment of British railway 
engines, and make it difficult to believe 
that barely a hundred years have gone 
ince Stephenson invented his world- 
famed Rocket. 

YOUR OLD COPIES 
A Good Use for Them 

Miss Florence Williams, 27, Apsley- 
Road, Clifton, Bristol, Secretary of the 
Missionaries’ Literature Association, 
asks us to tell our readers how glad she 
will be if anyone will write to her for 
addresses abroad to which old copies of 
the C.N. and My Magazine may be sent. 

In some places, she says, the natives 
have never seen the sea, or a mountain, 
or a train, and the pictures in our 
publications help them in learning to 
read and in understanding civilised life. 
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A MIGHT-BE 

ARCHITECT’S DREAM OF 
LONDON 

AH Railways Underground and 
a Fine Green Footpath 

SOMETHING TO LOOK 
FORWARD TO 

By an Architectural Correspondent 

The President of the Royal Academy 
is our great architect Sir Aston Webb, 
who has designed so many fine buildings 
for London. - 

We are glad to find that he is not 
satisfied with London as it.is.. The other 
day he gave a London audience his dream 
. of" what London might be, and. as all 

■ solid things have to originate in dreams 
we shall'do well to look at the vision he 
conjured up. 

Sir Aston’s dream was of a London a 
. hundred years hence in which, instead of 
some forty governing bodies, as there are 
in 1^22; there was a great main authority 
controlling London as a whole, and able 
to direct properly its thoroughfares, 
traffic, and communications. 

London’s Spotless Curtains 

Nearly all the dirt, all the smoke, and 

■ most of the fog had happily disappeared. 
The people of London were;at last clean,, 
and their houses and carpets and curtains 
spotless. This made everybody happy, 

; especially the. women, who found it quite 
easy to run the house because cleaning, 
and washing had disappeared for ever. 

The New London found this quite 
easy to do—-the . authorities, had simply 
.prohibited the use of smoke-making bitu¬ 
minous coal. ' Everybody used smoke- 
i less coal, gas, or electricity, The air was 
clean and piire, and shrubs and roses 
. flourished in the old parks and many 
‘•new' ones. 

Father Thames had also been bright¬ 
ened up. The river had been made non- 
tidal above London Bridge by the form¬ 
ation of weirs and locks. Consequently 
■none of the sewage discharged into the 
lower part of the river could find its 
way above London Bridge, and so fish 
could live in it. In fact, the Thames had 
become one of the main pleasure resorts. 

Doubling the Width of a Bridge 

Sir Aston, also dreamed that the 
Surrey side of the river had been em¬ 
banked. This had been done without 
cost because of the value of the land 
reclaimed. Noble buildings had appeared 
on the new embankment. Blacltfriars 
' Bridge had been doubled in width, and 
■a new road made from it to the British 
Museum, then branching on each side 
of the Museum to Euston. On the 
Southern Embankment of the Thames a 
lovely, straight, wide avenue had been 
made from the corner of Westminster 
Bridge to the corner of London Bridge. 

Charing : Cross Bridge, now a night¬ 
mare, had become a noble construction, 
flanked with shops after the style of the 
old London Bridge, and at each end of it 
was a magnificent area, or “ place,” as 
they say on the Continent. 

As to railways, all were underground 
in Central London, and big spaces, with 
fine frontages, thus, saved for beautiful 
buildings, the value of which largely paid 
for putting the railways underground. 

Widening the Footpaths 

Another splendid thing was that the 
New London Authority had carried out 
the suggestion. of Mr. ,Willett, the in¬ 
inventor of Daylight Saving, that the 
railings of the London parks should be 
- put back about thirty feet, and that this 
thirty-foot space should become a fine 
footpath with grass and tree 3 on each side. 

As for slums, they had been dreamed 
out of existence by a process of putting 
up new houses on the new Southern 
Embankment, changing a section of 
slum-dwellers into them, then rebuilding 
the emptied slum, and so proceeding till 
no slums were left. 

Altogether it was a cheering vision of 
the Might-Be ; and as every bit of it was 
practical many C.N. readers will, we hope. 
Live to see it blossom into solid reality. 


SHOPS WITHOUT 
SHOPMEN 


WOMAN BUILDS A 
HOUSE 


Where You Help 
Yourself 

ANOTHER GOOD IDEA - 
FROM AMERICA 

From America comes an account of a 
new idea ‘in shopkeeping. A certain 
dealer has' set up a large number of 
retail shops In which no salesmen are 
employed. . They are “ help yourself”, 
establishments which can almost run 
themselves. ' 

The thing is done in this way, ■ When 
the customer enters the shop he passes 
a turnstile and is supplied with a fair¬ 
sized basket. The buyer finds the shop 
divided up into. clearly marked departs 
ments, each of .which has rows of shelves 
filled with .ready-packed goods in quan¬ 
tities such as are usually called for. ' 

For example/ such an article as rice iH 
made up into half-pound, one-pdutul, 
two-pound, and larger packets. ' The 
shelves are readily accessible and the 
price of each article plainly marked. 

So the customer helps himself to what 
he wants. Going to the tea counter he 
takes, say; a pound of tea, while, from 
the sugar shelves he takes two pounds of' 
sugar, and from the preserve shelves a- 
pound iar of marmalade. They go. info 
his basket, arid his shopping is 'done.'. 

Having thus helped himself without 
being bothered by a shop assistant, the 
customer goes to the exit arid hands Iris 
basket to the cashier, at the cash desk. 
The cashier makes out a bill accordingly, 
the customer pays it, and while he is 
doing’so his various purchases are made 
up into one parcel for him to take away. 

The same principle is being extended 
to other trades—to the hat trade, for 
example. The purchaser chooses a hat 
Of suitable size and shape from the 
clearly-marked -and carefully-assorted 
stocks which are conveniently displayed, 
and, having got what he wants, pays for 
it and departs. 

SNAKE EATS SNAKE 
Cannibalism in the Wilds 

The director of the /Queensland 
Museum,' Mr. H. A. Longman, reports 
a very interesting instance of snake 
eating snake. ’ ■ ,• ■ ••• ! 

A live specimen of the vicious yellow- 
spotted black snake, about four feet 
long, was placed in a case, tenanted by a 
death adder. Next morning it was seen 
that the unexpected had happened : the 
death adder had disappeared. - It did 
not require’ Sherlock Holmes to fasten 
attention .on a .notable increase in the 
girth of the yellow-spotted- snake. Yet 
the death adder, which was . something 
under two feet long, was a robust speci¬ 
men. Its dead body .was eventually 
disgorged, so the cannibalism did. not 
agree with the cannibal. 

The yellow-spotted snake is. notable 
for the way in which it flattens out its 
head like the Indian cobra. 

CONSTANTINOPLE 
No More Alcohol 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

The Turks, with all their faults, have, 
many virtues, and, amorig • them none 
more marked than the virtue of sobriety; 
and'one of The .first, steps taken by the 
new Angora Government has been to 
establish Prohibition in Constantinople., 

Naturally this step will be unpopular 
with the Greek publicans and . the im¬ 
porters of French wines, but it is to be 
hoped that the Angora Government will 
insist on the measure, for there is little 
doubt that the extraordinary strength 
and endurance of the Turk are largely- 
due to his abstinence from alcohol, and 
it is probable that the introduction of 
alcohol would lead to the degeneration 
of the whole nation. 


Why Not ? 

BUILDERS WHO FORGOT A 
STAIRCASE 

Why are there so few women archi¬ 
tects ? Women are surely better quali- 
’fied than men to design a hbme. 

■Most men architects /have’ to consult 
women when it comes to important de¬ 
tails, such as cupboards >and pantries, 
stoves and chimneys; yet they do so in a 
shamefaced way, as if apologising for 
getting advice from’such a quarter. 

However, seeing that a woman en¬ 
gineer from Birmingham has recently 
built a house entirely by herself, and that 
.two other young women have opened a 
business as domestic engineers and have 
■secured important private' contracts, it 
is -only right that - there ; should be a 
revival in the movement for encouraging 
women architects. - s • 

W The pioneers of this, revival can find 
•plenty to say against the men. There is 
■still in existence in the War'Office a plan 
made by military architects for building 
a barrack§ in South Africa, "Everything 
was complete, except the - staircase, 
which these men forgot, V The barracks 
was built without it. ;■’ , 

A woman architect CQuld..hardly have 
forgotten the staircase—or have put the 
hot-water pipes in the larder, as ajCroydon 
builder did not long ago.' A - 


HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 
FISHES f 
Grooming in the Sea 

In a study of fishes-at the Tortugas 
Mr. W. H. Longley notices that there are 
certain kinds which occur [together on 
sand patches in shallow water. 

Some of them are inconspicuous 
against the sandy bottom, while others 
burrow out of sight. What interested us 
particularly was Mr. Longley’s account 
of a brightly coloured -blertny-like fish, 
called Thalassemia nitidis,, which seems 
to clean off parasites fr'om larger fishes. 
These return again’and again to submit 
to the process of grooming, and will drive 
away others which interrupt the atten¬ 
tions of the groom. 

In all probability the groom is rather 
a favourite; and it is interesting to learn 
that it is accompanied by'a little blenny 
which is like its. double and may find 
the resemblance' profitable. In other 
words, this is probably a kind of mimicry. 

THREE TIMES DEAD ? 
Astonishing Case of a Boy 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

. An extraordinary case has been 
reported. A boy eight years old, living 
at Dalton, in Lancashire cut his left 
wrist on an old corned-beef tin, and, as 
a result, developed the terrible disease 
known as lockjaw. Everything possible 
was done to save the boy’s .life, and no 
less than three times after his breathing 
had stopped the doctors- succeeded in 
restoring it. So that, in a sense, the boy 
may be said to have died.three times. 

It is not uncommon for people to be 
restored to life after the breathing has 
stopped, but it is perhaps the first time 
breathing has three times stopped and 
three times come back. , 

RUNNING AN ENGINE TO 
DEATH 

How Long Will,it Last? 

An interesting aviation experiment is 
to take place soon in the United States. 

A powerful modern aeroplane engine 
is to be literally run to death. The 
engine is to be mounted on a concrete 
block in a bomb-proof shelter and fed 
with gas, oil, and spark to run it at full 
speed as long as it will last. 

It will be under constant observation 
through screened vents in the shelter. 


WAITING FOR THE 
GEESE 

JACK MINER AND HIS 
DUMB MESSENGERS 

How the Way They Went was 
> • Traced 

CONVICT’S MESSAGE OF HOPE 

A Canadian correspondent of the GN. was 
telling-ns the other day about “Uncle jack” 
Miner- arid his wild geese. Here a corres¬ 
pondent" tells us more of his remarkable story. 

Just : now Canada is delighting to 
honour a worthy sow—Mr. Miner, who is 
famous as a naturalist. ' 

Uncle Jack, as he is familiarly called, 
has been talking about-himself a bit 
lately, arid among other, things has been 
describing how it was that he began the 
study-Qf nature and particularly why he 
took to fixing tags on wild geese. 

Brought up in .the woods of Western 
Canada, .and handicapped in the matter 
of education, he first learned to read, 
at thirty, in a Sunday-school class; It 
was'trie-declaration made in the earlv 
chapters of. the Bible that God hail 
giveiy /man “ dominion over all " that 
suggested study of bird-life which lias 
developed into the acquiring of a unique 
power over wild things. 

The Tag on the Bird’s Neck 

Jack Miner saw some-wild geese near 
a pond one day, and by the time lie had 
learned enough of- their habits to be 
deeply Interested migration took then! 
away.^ So Jack -waited for their return. 

One year; two: years, three years he 
waited,, studying other forms of wild life 
meantime, but really looking for the 
geese. ' Severely was he tempted to set 
off on. the look-out fOr other things, but 
with, that patience, which characterises 
the naturalist everywhere he resisted all 
impatient suggestions, and, on the fifth 
year, there came the geese, a great flock 
of them. And they have not failed to 
come each autumn since. 

A' favourite device adopted by' Mr. 
Miner,/or tracing the route covered, by 
these'' migrating geese was to tie a tag 
about the neck of a bird .he had caught 
and then to set it at liberty. 

The Idea came to him one day through 
a tear-off calendar. , 

" Surely, ” he said,' “ the Bible, quo¬ 
tations on these tabs are too goo'd to be 
thrown away as so. jriuch waste-paper. 
What Can I do to use them ? ” 

; Eskimo’s Curious Find 

Like .a flash came into his mind the 
great,idea. : 

“ t will do two things at once,” he said 
to himself. “ I will copy the quotations 
on tags, and tie'one ,of these round the 
neck of every wild goose I catch". Then 
I will, send it off. again as it chooses to go. 
If I write my name and address and ask 
the finder of the, goose to communicate 
with,'pie, I shall find out something 
riiore about the habits of the birds.'”, . 

Nowadays these tags come back from 
many , parts, seme from as far. up as 
Hudson Bay, wliere they have been 
brought to the . missionaries' by eager 
Eskimos seeking interpretation. 

One,.such tag Bearing the message 
“ Have faith in God ”, reached a prisoner 
in the [Southern. States of America, arid 
the cqpyict wrote to thank Mr. Miner. 

“I am not a great Bible student,” 
said Uncle Jack the’other day in Winni¬ 
peg, “but I believe that God is speaking 
to p'epple today as.much as ever before. 
The trouble is that many of us are so 
greedy seeking wealth that we are in too 
much of a hurry to listen to His voice.” 

FURNACE T^REEK 
Hottest Spot in the World 

The Furnace Creek mine in Death 
Valley;' California, is said to be the 
hottest‘spot on earth. It is 337 feet 
below: sea level, and only one white man, 
has ever survived more" than two sum-' 
mers’-in the place. The summer tem¬ 
perature in the mine often reaches rOo 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Alaska is now developing a • 
A shrimp industry. Eight different 
; species are cauchl, some of them | 
•; providing very Tine specimens : ;j 
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line round the globe 
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Tropic of Capricorn: 


j: Guatemala abounds in oil-bearing nuts, but 
;bad mad transport makes it difficult to utilise 
; any but those grown near the coast. An attempt 
|is lobe made.however, to improve the roads and 
; harvest mere nuts 



jquique 


The Sun's Farthest South 

On December 22 the Sun reaches its. extreme 
southern limit over, the Tropic of . Capricorn, 
and, as a few days pass before the* Sun seems 
to move north again, it is called the winter 
solstice, or “ sun stands still.” December 22 
is the longest day south of the Equator and the 
shortest day north. ! '» • 


^Chile is electrifying her railways,: 
> and .52,000.000 is tooe«spent on a ; 
5 seventeen-mile section from Iquique, 
’■ which belongs to a British company 
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Sterilised milk is being snipped ‘ 
from Natal b England and experts 
declare that it retains itavi famines ill 



fne intensely kef summer weal 
f. bas led fo a tg forest fire in NewSoulh 
ij.Waies. A large pari of an area of 20QOOO 
acres bas been devastated 


'O Tasmania 

70 feet round bas been if '• 3f 


SiA Kauri pine tree i---- .. 

5 discmcred in (be Norlbern Fores! of New Zealand.ift/i'J 
land it is estimated to be 2000 years old. S't&M&fo 


TIM 

Rise of a Postmaster’s Son 
FIRST IRISH GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Everybody has called him Tim for a 
generation in Ireland, and in the: House 
of Commons, too ; and' so may' we— 
though for the last time, for he has won 
great dignity. 

The appointment of Mr. Tim Healy as 
the first Governor-General of the Irish 
Free State—taking the place of the 
Viceroy.—has been, felt by all kinds of 
people to be as good a choice as could be 
made, for he is a man of great' ability 
and very wide experience of public life. 
For 38 years he was a member of the 
British Parliament, and knows every¬ 
thing about popular government. 

He has the advantage of being dis¬ 
tinctly a South of Ireland man ; and as 
the leading Irish advocate he has a 
high standing, and many admirers 
-apart from politics. 

His fidelity as a Nationalist cannot be 
questioned, but he has never belonged 
to the’wild and reckless section that will 
adopt any means, however wrong, to 
gain the ends it desires. 

Mr. Healy rose from the ranks. His 
father was the postmaster at the little 
historic town of Lismore, and he began 
life as a railway clerk at NewcaStle-on- 
Tyne before he entered on a political 
career as Parnell’s secretary. , . 

If cleverness and a singularly complete 
experience will command success in the 
difficult office of Governor-General, Mr. 
Healy will succeed and leave his mark 
decisively on Irish history. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Amenliotep . . . Ah-men-o-tep 

Bechuanaland Bech-oo-ah-nah-land 
Cheops . . . . . . Ke-ops 

Haarlem.Har-lem 

Pondicherry . . Pon-de-sher-ry 

Ptolemy . . . . . Tol-e-me 

Rameses . ... . Ram-e-seez 

Rio de Janeiro Re-o day Zhah-na-ro 
Von Weber . . , Fon Va-bair 

Wieringen . . . Veer-ing-en 


MUSIC COMES 3000 MILES 
Short Wireless Waves Cross 
the Atlantic 

A concert broadcasted from Newark, 
in the United States, was clearly heard 
by two. people in England—a wireless; 
engineer listening at South Norwood,, 
and an amateur listener at Holyhead.: 
Both heard the music quite clearly, and 
were able to detect piano, violin, and 
vocal selections. 

The most wohderful thing about this 
telephony is that it was effected by waves 
of short length' and low power, which do 
not usually. travel nearly so far. An¬ 
electrical expert, Mr. Frank Phillips,! 
believes the waves must have been 
assisted by exceptionally favourable at¬ 
mospheric conditions. 

On a previous occasion a concert 
given in Chelmsford was heard in 
Northern Persia. Picture on page 12 

A CAPITAL LEVY 
Switzerland Rejects It 

The Swiss are the most democratic 
people in Europe. They have the power 
of governing themselves in the most 
complete way. Every man in Switzer¬ 
land may vote - for or against every law 
that is made. 

And this is how the whole nation has 
la.tely voted on the Socialist proposal for 
a levy on capital, the proposal which 
the Labour Party in England wish to 
carry out in Great Britain. 

Against . 725,000 

For .. .. :.. .. .. .. 110,000 

Majority against . 61 5,000 

The making of this proposal has had a 
most disastrous effect, for enormous 
amounts of money have been withdrawn 
from Switzerland and invested elsewhere. 


THE TOAD 

A Useless Member of Society ? 

The toad has been 'much misunder¬ 
stood. At one time it was supposed to 
be venomous, and yet to wear “ a precious 
jewel in his head,” and when these 
superstitions were exploded it came to 
be regarded as the farmer’s friend. 

■ This last idea has also been shown to 
be erroneous—at any rate for America. 
The Biological Survey of theDepartment 
of Agriculture of the United States has 
been investigating the diet of toads, and 
has found that toads are of little value 
as consumers of injurious insects. They 
believe in tranquillity, and lead such 
quiet, sedentary lives that they affect 
only small plots of land. One active 
bird, indeed, will eat as many insects as 
several toads. 

They may be of some slight service in 
small fields, gardens, greenhouses, and on 
golf courses ; but the service is so small 
that it is hardly worth considering ; and, 
on the whole, toads are now coming to 
be regarded as rather useless members 
of the community. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
Russia Gives a Lead 

A hopeful and most welcome sign of 
the times comes from Russia. 

She is proposing to five of the nations 
that are on her borders and before the 
war were parts of Russia—Poland, 
Lithuania, Finland, Esthonia and Lat¬ 
via—that there shall be an all-round 
reduction of all their armies, that a 
neutral zone shall be agreed on around 
their boundaries, and that the money 
allotted to military preparations shall be 
strictly limited. 

She promises that her own army shall 
be reduced to 200,000 men. As it is 
now commonly supposed to be a million, 
the present proposal is a long step 
towards the peacefulness which all good 
people in the world desire. 


WHO OWNS A GESTURE? 
Or the Way of Singing a Song ? 
ODD POINT IN COPYRIGHT LAW 

A curious point in ownership has been 
tried in the law courts and decided. 

If anyone produces, out of his own 
mind, and prints a happy form of words, 
like a poem or a song, it is his, and by the 
law of copyright no one else may print 
it without his permission. 

If the poet sets the song to music, and 
prints it, the song is his, and may not be 
copied or used for profit except by per¬ 
mission or payment. 

But what of the use of a song by an 
artiste who interprets it in some peculiar 
way with voice or gesture ? Can that 
which the singer or actor imparts to the 
song which is peculiar to himself, his 
special rendering of the song by his art 
or study, be protected from imitation ? 

The reply of the law is that additions 
by voice or gesture or pronunciation are 
not subject to copyright. They are not 
tangible things like print, either of words 
or music, and, presumably, anybody mag 
imitate them, more or less. They are 
too vague to be owned and copyrighted, 
or patented. 

Mere changing form, or the idle wind 
of a voice, is something which the law 
respects not. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A string of 209 pearls . . ..£32,214 

A pair of Louis XVI cabinets . £3937 

Old panel of Gobelin tapestry £997 
Terra-cotta figure of a Bacchante £756 
A pair of Baxter colour prints £700 
A Commonwealth silver cup . £321 

A drawing by Turner . . . £300 

Pair of Louis XVI candelabra £210 
A George I silver coffee-pot . £130 

Two William and Mary chairs £l 19 
A Charles 11 silver porringer . £44 
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Crime Pretending to be 
Justice 

G'Sne of the saddest features of 
life today is the return to 
the world of the reign of violence. 

Everyone who reads history 
must have shuddered at the calm 
use of cruelty which our fore¬ 
fathers allowed. We wonder how 
they could burn and slay people 
who had done very little wrong. 
Probably they were individually 
as kind as we are ; but violence 
reigned, and it surrounded them 
with an atmosphere and made 
them familiar with habits not 
easily seen in a true light. Are we 
likely to allow that hateful spirit 
to return ? 

The question must be asked, 
and must be faced thoughtfully, 
for there are many signs that 
violence is coming back and 
may reign again, if we allow it. 

Take the highest work that 
men can do in a public sense, 
under the eyes of their fellow 
men, and make it a test. That 
work, surely, is the governing of 
nations. It is a cause of pride 
and of hope now that men are 
chosen by their fellow citizens to 
rule. The men most wanted ought 
to be chosen, and it is the fault 
of all if they are not chosen. 

They stand for all, and they 
do their best, we may suppose. If 
they fail they are cast aside and 
others are chosen. That is well; 
they have no right to complain. 

But now see how they are 
being treated in the day of their 
failure and disappointment. In 
Bulgaria almost a whole Cabinet 
have been tried for their lives 
under degrading conditions. In 
Greece six statesmen have been 
shot. Murder was busy for years 
with public men in Russia. In 
Germany assassination has been 
a weapon deliberately used. In 
Ireland there have been plans for 
forcibly seizing a parliament. 

And in countries with a low 
morality this kind of action over¬ 
shadows, like a threatening cloud, 
the men who, one way or another, 
have been called to rule their 
fellow men. Why is it ? 

One reason undoubtedly is that 
a ghastly war has made men 
familiar with violence. It is the 
military man’s remedy. It is the 
first impulse of the savage. 

. But it is the thing which 
Civilisation exists to combat as its 
first duty. With it Christianity 
can have no truce. And yet—is 
it not creeping back to regain its 
hateful sway ? 

Has not the time come when 
we should all pause and think 
whether we can allow this hideous 
brutality, which really is Crime 
pretending to be Justice, to re¬ 
establish itself ? Already it is so 
much with us that we have almost 
ceased to be surprised at it. 

For the good of all, and for the 
sake of the world in which we 
shall grow up, we wish to see men 
ruled by Justice and not by Fear. 


Who Wants Extravagance ? 
’Y’he practice of wearing simpler 
clothes is growing, and does not 
at all suit the French ornament trades. 
Indeed, it is complained in Paris that 
the export trade of France has fallen 
by about £10,000,000 because of the 
declining desire for ornaments. 

The French Minister of Commerce 
and Industry has been so much struck 
by this loss of trade that he has made 
a strong appeal to the Chamber of 
Commerce and to the great Parisian' 
dress houses to build the trade up 
again by creating a fashion for orna¬ 
ment. We wonder whether this will 
be successful, and whether good taste 
in clothes, depending on.good lines 
rather than on plenty of- ornament, 
will be sacrificed to maintain unneces¬ 
sary industries. 

Board of Education, Please Note 

People who lead decent lives, and 
who make'’ numerous sacrifices 
so that their children may live still 
better lives, are fined every year an 
enormous sum of money to maintain 
the machinery of law made necessary 
by the behaviour of bad people. 

Is it not time an inquiry was made 
into the methods employed by schools 
and universities to teach the simple 
lessons of morality ? . 

From the reports of cases in the Law 
Courts it is clear that vast numbers 
of people have no notion of the differ¬ 
ence between right and wrong. Some¬ 
thing, must have been lacking in their 
education. 

We believe that if a proper inquiry’ 
were set going it would astonish the 
country to discover how very little is 
done to teach conduct. 

Those lessons should be the first 
concern of all. It might even be 
argued that no child should be allowed 
to take possession of a full adult free¬ 
dom until he has passed an examina¬ 
tion proving that he has mastered the 
first principles of honour. We cannot 
afford to maintain a host of people 
who refuse to keep the rules. 

. - : 9 ; .: v - ; ; 

Axes for Scouts 

A trade paper recently made a 
strong plea to those who manu¬ 
facture axes for Boy Scouts to give 
them something really serviceable. 

. The best pattern for Scout work is a 
small model on the lines of the axe 
used for felling trees, which has a flat 
face with which one can drive a nail. 
Too often, it seems, axes are offered 
for sale which are unworthy of an 
institution which is proud of the de¬ 
tails of its equipment. 

It surely ought to be worth the while 
of our toolmakers to give attention to 
this matter, for the Boy Scouts at 
home and abroad are multiplying very 
rapidly. Some of the toys seen in the 
shops might successfully cut butter 
when it is hot, and are facetiously 
called Erics, because you can only 
chop with them “ little by little.” 


How Public Opinion Counts 

A hundred thousand pounds was 
spent not long ago in producing 
films in which a notorious American 
character was the chief figure. They 
have now all been destroyed because 
public opinion will not allow them to 
be shown. There is hope even for 
the kinema if public opinion will, 
like Nelson, do its duty. 

• " - © 

Tip-Cat 

..There are said to be several" men in 
the new Parliament who will go far. 
Not so far as their opponents would like 
them to go. 

a. 

A doctor’s advice is r Do not stand 
about in cold weather. And you 
won’t feel any -warmer if you sit down. 

'a.- 

A T times, Mr. Justice Darling finds, one 
forgets the Law. One is • orily 
allowed to do that 
after one has remem¬ 
bered the lawyers. 

• a 

The. country, it seems, 
is returning to 
sanity, We hope when 
it gets there it will find 
some left.’ 

E 

Whatever you do, we 
are told, you must 
do yourself. You can’t 
do it if you don’t. 

0 

N ew faces arrive, says 
Mr. Asquith, but 
the House of Commons 
remains the same. 
Nothing puts it out 
of countenance. 

□ 

An author notes that 
people seldom mind 
their own business. What they mind 
is not having any. 

0 

An expert says coffee cannot be judged 
in foggy weather. Of course he has 
grounds for saying that. 

' E . 

Sir Alfred Mond assures us he is not 
yet satisfied with what he has done 
for housing. Neither is anybody else. 

a 

An anxious parent inquires, How long 
should a boy lie in bed ? It depends 
on how tall he is. 

© 

The Consumptive in the Cowshed 

Jn Leicestershire there is a man who 
owns four houses, all of which are 
let. He himself cannot get a house, 
and his wife and six children live in a 
cowshed. 

The man has been in a sanatorium 
nine weeks, but is soon joining his 
family at home in the cowshed. Last 
winter snow fell on them in bed, and 
they lost a little girl through the cold. 

And all that can be done for these 
eight inhabitants of England in the 
twentieth century is that the rural 
council before whom the man 
appeared to tell his troubles are 
appealing to the tenants of two of the 
man’s houses to let him have rooms 
in one or the other of them. 

Is it not time that we were governed 
like a civilised country ? 


J7or the last hour a great sea-plane 
had been humming over the 
stormy bay, rising from the waves, 
skimming over them, and settling on 
the water like a dab-chick. 

Suddenly the constant buzzing 
stopped. I glanced up from a book. 
The plane was standing on its nose in 
the sea. 

The heart stood still. Then there 
came a running of feet from garden 
and lower rooms, and voices screaming 
for the field glasses; next everyone 
was clamouring to hold them, and 
everyone’s hand was shaking so much 
that the sight could not be adjusted. 

Sinking 

" Thank Heaven ! ” cried someone 
at last, “ there’s a man on the wings— 
look, they’re only just awash ! ” 

“ Ah, but the pilot! He can’t have, 
escaped.” 

There followed a dreadful pause. 
No one was going to them ! They were - 
going to perish there in sight of land. 

Fpr-a long time the bay seemed to 
be empty of everything-but the wreck. 
In truth, it must have been only a few 
minutes before the water near shore 
was speckled with rowing boats. But 
the tide was' against them, and the 
plane a long way off. 

Now a couple of motor-boats set 
out. They were crawling : never had 
we seen motor-boats go so slowly. 
And out in the midst of the lowering 
bay the plane seemed to be sinking. 

We were all women in our house : 
we had never before seen human beings 
in peril'of violent death. I think, that 
during .those few moments we learned 
more ,of what men suffered in the war 
than all the newspapers had taught us. 

War Correspondent in the Making 

When the boats came alongside the 
plane and we turned to each other 
with a.“Thank Heaven!” we were 
white of livid. But the rosy-faced 
youngest cried: 

. “ Bags I telling Daddie ! ” 

A little later the plane toppled over. 
Efforts to tow it were unavailing. It 
was left to drift, almost completely 
submerged. • News came quickly that 
all the crew were rescued, though one 
had his leg broken in three places, and 
our fishmonger picked up another 
clinging to the wires in the last stage 
of exhaustion. 

The youngest did not hear this 
news. She was lying in wait to tell her 
father the moment he got inside the 
house. Let others be indignant. I see 
in her the makings of one of those 
great war correspondents whom the 
country delights to honour. 

© 

Till We Have Built Jerusalem 

Bring me my bow of burning gold! 

Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear : O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my 
hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant 
land. William Blake 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If we shall Be 
fed up with 
Turkey. before 
Christmas 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


NEWS FROM 1350 B.C. 

AMAZING DISCOVERY IN 
THE HILLS OF EGYPT * 

Explorers Open a Door Sealed 
Up for 32 Centuries 

KING AMONG HIS TREASURES 

A great story comes from Egypt, 
from the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings Goo miles up the Nile from Cairo. 

The narrow Nile Valley between Cairo 
and Assuan was for thousands of years 
the site of an ancient and high civilisa¬ 
tion. Along the Nile’s banks marched a 
long file of kings and queens—Mena, 
Cheops, Amenhotep, Raineses, Ptolemy. 

Time overthrew their’monuments, and 
the desert dust obliterated their temples 
aud tombs, so the tale of Egyptian 
civilisation has had to be disinterred 
from the desert-sand. 

Temple after temple the archaeologists 
have brought to light. King after king, 
queen after queen, they have tracked, to 
their tombs in the heart of the lonely 
sandstone mountains. 

In the Valley of the Kings 

The Valley of the Kings, a lonely; 
white, dusty valley not far from hundred¬ 
gated Thebes, was the greatest catacomb 
of the old Pharaohs. There the ex¬ 
plorers, going down long painted and 
carved tunnels into spacious caverns, 

. found the mummies of the mighty await¬ 
ing their resurrection. There they 
found in their eternal sleep Seti, Rameses, 
and Amenhotep. 

It seemed, indeed, till yesterday,. that 
all the great , discoveries had been made, 
but now comes news of a new find—in 
some ways the greatest of all. 

No explorers have been more patient 
and more indefatigable in searching the 
Valley of the Kings than Mr. Howard 
Carter and Lord Carnarvon. For 16 
years they have been excavating in the 
Valley of the Tombs, and it is they who 
have now made the great discovery. 

At the End of the Tunnel 

Mr. Carter discovered beneath the 
tomb of Rameses VI what looked like 
the entrance of another tomb, and he 
telegraphed to Lord Carnarvon, who 
was in England, to come out to Egypt. 
Lord Carnarvon at once went out, and 
together they investigated the new 
tomb. One can imagine with what feel¬ 
ings they went along the tunnel and 
down the steps into a sealed chamber ! 

When they did actually enter a most 
amazing sight met their eyes—magni¬ 
ficently carved gilt couches adoriled with 
heads of Typhon, Hathor, aud the Lion; 
beds inlaid with ivory and beautiful 
stones; boxes exquisitely made of ebony 
and ivory, .with gilt inscriptions, full of 
jewels; embroidered royal robes, golden 
sandals, and cleverly painted hunting 
scenes. There were also a State throne—■ 
“ probably one of the most beautiful 
objects of art ever discovered ” we are 
told ; a gilt chain; and portraits of a king 
and queen encrusted with gems; musical 
instruments, wreaths, boxes of papyrus, 
and many other valuable things. A 
bouquet of flowers, 3270 years old, with 
the petals intact, was lying in the tomb. 

Chamber Full of Treasures 

In a farther chamber were piled-up 
furniture, gold beds, exquisite boxes, and 
alabaster vases, so closely packed that 
entrance was impossible. 

The actual tcmb has not yet been 
found ; but a third sealed chamber is 
believed to be the mummy chamber, and 
there is supposed to lie the body of the 
king whose funeral took place here thou¬ 
sands of years ago. 

Already it is known that the tomb is 
the tcmb of King Tut-Ankli-Amen, for 
his seal is stamped everywhere. King 
Tut-Ankh-Amen succeeded the great and 
good King Akhenaten, who tried to 
establish a nobler religion in Egypt, and 
who built a new great city called Tel el- 
Amarna 1350 years before Christ was 
born; and this new discovery, when 
completed, is certain to throw light upon 
one of the most interesting periods in 
Egyptian history. Picture on this page 


Baseball is beginning to supplant bull¬ 
fighting in Mexico. 

The White Star Liner Homeric re¬ 
cently took as part of its cargo to New 
York 5600 tons of chestnuts. 

Rumania's New Start 

The Rumanian Parliament is about to 
reform the Constitution of the country, 
with the aim of promoting friendship 
with other nations and preserving peace. 

Monster Hailstones 

A terrible hailstorm has occurred in 
the Shwebo district of Burma. Cattle 
were beaten to death by the stones and 
acres of rice-fields destroyed. One stone 
is said to have weighed over five pounds. 


O ne of the most interesting sights in 
London at present is one which 
can be had for nothing. South of the 
Thames pipes for a new water supply 
are being laid, monstrous things, four 
feet in internal diameter, the largest 
ever laid in England. 

The interest lies, however, not in the 
pipes but in the trenches excavated to 
accommodate them. These are sunk in 
solid clay, far below where daylight has 
penetrated for many thousands of years. 

On top may be traced the relics of 
generations of civilisation; but it is the 
clay that is the attraction, for at any 
moment the pickaxe may reveal some 
splendid fossil, something to tell us of 
things once common here which are not 
now to be found alive anywhere in the 
world. Washed downfromdistanthills and 


Alberta ships ten thousand pounds of 
butter every month to one Japanese city. 

The new Delhi, planned to be the 
capital of India, is expected to be ready 
for occupation in October, 1925. 

Alaska's Reindeer 

Ten reindeer imported into Alaska in 
1801, and 1200 imported prior to 1902, 
have increased until it is estimated that 
there are now 200,000. 

The Orphan Boy 

An orphan boy who went out from 
Kingston Workhouse nine years ago is 
doing well with nearly a thousand acres 
in Western Australia, and has sent home 
for other Kingston boys to join him. 


mountains now no longer challenging the 
clouds, this clay was the winding-sheet 
of giant reptiles that once were the lords 
of London. 

Sir Richard Owen, who first investi¬ 
gated the subject, drew a tremendous 
picture of that old reptile-ridden Lon¬ 
don, when the crocodile cleft its 
native stream like an arrow, and the 
alligator, with deep hoarse bellowings, 
fought the palaeothere on the banks. 

Nowhere could such a picture be 
presented today. The same forms of 
crocodile exist, but the haunts of croco¬ 
dile and alligator are far apart. ' 

No crocodiles are found naturally in 
Europe today, yet every member of the 
order once flourished, fought, and died 
side by side here amid the clay on which 
London is now built. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE 
NAKED SWORD 

ITS DARK WORK IN 
v. GREECE 

Execution of the Supporters 
of the Runaway King 

TERRIBLE END OF WILD 
AMBITIONS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

Once more the world has seen the 
peril of naked militarism, the foul work 
it will do.' The spirit, of the naked 
sword has been at work in Greece. 

Greece, suffering under the blows of 
victorious Turkey', has been badly 
shaken and paralysed in her mind, or 
she would not have made Europe shud¬ 
der by suddenly shooting five of the men 
who,' a few months ago, were her ruling 
ministers, and with them the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her defeated army. 
Three of . the men shot were ex-Prime 
Ministers, and one was dying in his bed 
when they led him out. 

Foes of the World’s Freedom 

That these men deserved serious blame 
few will deny. See what they did. 

During the Great War they were the 
friends of the treacherous and short¬ 
sighted Constantine, the helpers of Ger¬ 
many, and ardent foes of freedom. 

As. Germany came within sight of 
losing the war, aud Constantine ran 
away, Greece was brought back to a 
support of the Allies by her one great 
statesman, Venizelos, and these men 
went out of sight for a while. " 

When the war was won the Allies 
favoured Greece in every way, in friend¬ 
ship for Venizelos. They favoured her 
far more than she deserved, and gave 
her a position she was much too weak 
and changeful to hold. 

How did she respond ? She at once 
called back Constantine and dismissed 
Venizelos; and the.king, called back bis 
friends to power. 

Ambitious Schemes That Failed 

The folly of their schemes was im¬ 
mense. They marched the Greek army 
far into Asia Minor, beyond the region 
where Greece has any proper influence ; 
and then, when they were too weak and 
too far afield to defend themselves, an 
utterly incompetent commander brought 
a considerable part of their army back 
into Europe to carry out a mad plan of 
capturing Constantinople. 

While the Greeks were in this posi¬ 
tion, dangerous to the point of absurdity, 
the Turks sprang upon the scattered 
Greek army in Asia Minor, and swept it 
away in utter confusion. 

That is what these , men achieved for 
Greece. Who can wonder that when 
Greece lay prostrate, with Constantine a 
runaway once more, with Venizelos back 
trying to stave off ruin from his country, 
anger and despair were rife among the 
remnant who had never believed in the 
Constantine conspirators ? 

But Greece as a country was in fault 
just as much as the conspirators. She 
had welcomed them back to power. She 
had not shown a sign of disapproval of 
their senseless military ambition. 

Dragged to Barbarism 

It was-only when they had failed that 
she brought these men to trial, con¬ 
demned them in a military court, and 
promptly, against all remonstrances 
in the name of decency, shot them all: 

The men were no doubt guilty, but 
there is equally no doubt that, had they 
won the war with Turkey, they would 
have been honoured by the nation 
instead of shot. They were shot because 
they lost a war ; they were the victims 
of sheer, naked militarism. 

From first to last, viewed from every 
standpoint, the whole story is dis¬ 
honouring to a country that once had 
a great name, and has allowed a petty 
king and his plotting ministers to drag 
her back on the road to barbarism. 


PHARAOH GOES TO HIS SEAT 



AH scholars are excited about the wonderful discovery that has Just been made by British 
archaeologists near Luxor of the tomb of a little-known Pharaoh. The tomb contains an 
amazing collection of furniture, vases, and treasure, standing just as it was placed 3270 years 
ago. This line picture shows ho w a Pharaoh was carried to his last home. See next column 

Tliis picture is from a colour plate in ArthurMee’s Golden Year, published by Hodder & Stoughton 


The London of the Crocodiles 
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A GREAT LORD MAYOR 


WHAT SIR WILLIAM 
TRELOAR HAS DONE 

Noble Memory that will Come 
to Him on His 80th Birthday 

SPLENDID SERVICE TO 
CRIPPLE CHILDREN 

By W. Pott Ridge 

Fifteen years ago : Sir William Treloar 
occupied the position of Lord Mayor of. 
London. ' . 

A busy time, crowded- with notable 
occurrences from the moment when the 
Lord Chancellor congratulated him on 
his election to the final day in November 
when, in his civic robes, he prepared to 
go, and happened to take up in his arms 
the little grand-daughter of the present 
Common Sergeant. She ran to her 
mother and cried out, joyously : 

“ Mummy, mummy ! The I.ord 
Mayor’s Show, has kissed me ! ” 

Honoured by the King 

It was a year of entertaining monarchs 
and princes and, premiers, and Sir 
William enjoyed the experience. At the 
home of his own" people at Helston; in 
Cornwall, he was given the freedom of 
the borough,and through the hilly streets, 
and in and out of, .the houses, he joined 
in the Furry Dance; There came a visit 
cf some importance to Germany, followed 
by this letter from the Prime Minister. 

As I see you have’ returned from your most 
successful visit to Berlin, on which I congratu¬ 
late you, I hasten to say that it will give me 
great pleasure if you' will allow me to submit 
your name to the King for the' honour of 
a baronetcy. j . , ’ 

So far, Sir William Treloar’s year 
could be paralleled by • other Lord 
Mayors, before and since. The event 
which distinguished his occupation of 
the Mansion House, and the' one that 
will always keep his memory green, was 
the starting of the Cripples’ Hospital 
and College. , i 

Hospital for Children 

He went to Alton, in Hampshire, and 
found, on seventy'.acres of - sloping 
grassland, bungalows. that had been set 
up out of the Absent-Minded Beggar 
Fund for soldiers damaged by the South 
African War. The buildings were no 
longer in use; and Lord Northcliffe at 
once agreed that the - place should be 
handed over to Sir William to aid in treat¬ 
ing children who suffer from tuberculosis. 

The successful ’methods introduced 
at Alton have become widely imitated. 
Surgical operations , are no longer 
reckoned necessary. Sir Henry Gauvain, 
who lrom the start has been the 
medical superintendent, is ready' to 
admit that his principal assistants are the 
sun and the sea and the fresh air. 

The wisdom of; calling’. in. these 
natural aids is shown by the exhilarating 
fact that of the thousands of children 
who have entered the hospitals at Alton 
and Hayling Island 97 out of every 
100 go out cured ! 

Saving the Boys and Girls 

For this splendid achievement Sir 
William Treloar’s action during his year 
of office is mainly responsible. In the 
whole of the time which has elapsed 
since then his resolute interest in the 
scheme has in no way diminished, and 
now that he is on the edge of reaching his 
eightieth birthday he has the contented 
knowledge that his. efforts have enabled 
science to prove that tuberculous 
children need not grow up to be crippled 
men and women. 

For which reason those of us who know 
him and love him can never pass by the 
Mansion House without thinking with 
some emotion of a great Lord Mayor. 

And, for the same reason, young folk 
in all parts of the British Empire are 
eagerly subscribing now to the Children’s 
Tribute that will be offered to Sir William 
as a birthday gift, to help in the great 
work to which he has devoted his mind 
and his heart. 


OLDNESS OF THE 
NEW WORLD 

Fresh Light on the 
Dark Ages 

A MEXICAN DISCOVERY 

Is the early' civilisation of the so- 
called New World — America —much 
newer than the civilisations of Asia and 
Europe ?' That is a question still un¬ 
settled,- but fresh light has been thrown 
on it lately-. 

We all know that in Mexico and 
Central America there are ruins of 
massive buildings, now overgrown and 
decayed, that were planned by a people 
considerably advanced in the mechanical 
arts. How old these crumbled pyramids, 
temples; and palaces are is uncertain. 

Americans like to make the age of 
their early' architecture as greaij as 
possible, so that it may compete with 
European, and perhaps Asiatic and 
African, antiquity. The latest discovery 
gives fresh support to this view. 

Of course, before the finer examples of 
early American work there would be 
earlier, less fine, building experiments. 
And these are now being found. 

Covered with Lava and Ashes 

WHat is more significant, these oldest 
samples., of plainer work are; covered 
up with volcanic lava, ashes, arid mud ; 
and some idea can be formed of the length 
of time since the eruptions took place. 

Dr. By'ron Cummings, who, in con¬ 
nection with Dr. Gamio, the Mexican 
Director of Archaeology, has been digging 
and uncovering buried buildings, has 
found ..an ancient pyramid concealed 
under'an overflow of lava.,. It must 
have been reared much earljer than the 
fine later specimen's of the. American 
pyramid; It is .100 feet high, built of 
stone that has not been.hewn, and was 
piled up without the use of cement by 
men who used primitive ‘ stone tools. 
The pottery found is crude and rough. 

The claim is now made that the 
American natives were building huge 
rough structures at least two, thousand 
and possibly three thousand years 
ago.,. If that is so the American con¬ 
tinent ;■ can no longer be regarded as 
younger, from the human point of view, 
than Europe, at any rate. 

FINEST KING AFRICA HAS 
PRODUCED 
Khama of Bechuanaland 

Khama, the Great African Chief. ‘ By John 
Charles'-'Harris. The Livingstone Press, is. 

This is a clearly written and sym¬ 
pathetic summary of the life of the finest 
king the black races have produced. 

Khama, the fine old Christian King 
of the Bamangwato people of Bechuana¬ 
land, lias celebrated his jubilee and 
announced his impending retirement; 
but he’ has done it sorrowfully, for he 
is doubtful about what may follow when 
his son| Sekhome, takes his place. 

The Bamangwato tribe has known 
two chiefs named Sekhome, and does not 
think of either of them with pleasure. 
The first was Khama’s father, who united 
in his ’ character many of the worst 
features of the pagan African, and had 
to be kept in check by Khama himself. 

Though Khama, the oldest living 
king, is- the best example of an African 
ruler that the continent has produced, 
his son, Sekhome, has not profited by 
his parentage. In character he has 
modelled himself on his grandfather. 

When Khama was in England, over 
a quarter of a century ago, his son tried 
to undermine his authority during his 
absence from Bechuanaland, and had 
to be sent into exile. He has now been 
allowed to return to the capital and was 
present at the old king’s jubilee, but 
there is not much evidence that he has 
seen the error of his ways, and Khama 
had to give him a grave warning. 

It is not certain how old the veteran 
Khama is, but the best evidence sug¬ 
gests that he is now 94. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox, is full of interest¬ 
ing things, and we give a few of them here. 

A HORSE’S BLACKBERRY MEAL 

A Bristol lassie of eight sends this letter. 

You might like to. hear about our 
clever horse. . 

My Daddy was picking blackberries 
on his farm. He had filled a basin and 
put it on the ground, and then he moved 
up the field, picking more. 

When he came back to pick up his 
basin he found it empty. : Every black¬ 
berry had been taken. Foam from the 
horse’s mouth told Who the culprit was. 

Daddy was bound to laugh. Don’t- 
you think that was a knowing old horse ? 

DECEIVING FROQGIE 

This experience comes from a reader in the 
North of Ireland. 

Within a few miles of us a great motor¬ 
cycle race has been held; and we could 
hear the machines in the race. 

At a distance the noise sounded 
exactly like a frog croaking. 

In the evening one of the cycles 
sounded very clearly, and I was amused 
to hear a frog in the well begin to croak. 
He kept it up for a few minutes. 

I suppose he thought be would let 
the other fellow see that he, too, could 
croak, though it was out of season. ;. 

THE OLD LADY’S LACE 

. A Devonshire . correspondent caps our 
recent story of a rat stealing a blouse with one 
of a thrush stealing old lace.. 

I knew a' lady who had some valuable 
lace, which was hung'out to dry. 

Gradually several pieces were missed. 
They disappeared one by one, and could 
not be traced. Then one day the lady 
noticed something hanging from an 
apple tree in the garden, and, looking 
closer, discovered her lace. There was 
a thrush’s nest in the tree, and' her lace 
was worked beautifully into the nest. 

She did not. disturb the nest, but 
regained possession of her property 
when the thrush’s family had flown. 

THE TAIL OF A MOUSE 

Several times we-have given instances of 
cats and mice using their tails to get drinkable 
liquids from a bottle. Here is another from 
an Essex correspondent. 

I was talking to a saddler, and the 
talk turned on olive oil. - He fetched 
some bottles of the oil with wicker-work 
round them, and a wad of cotton wool 
in the neck, and the top tied down with 
parchment. . 

Then he told me that a mouse came 
along one night and made a meal of 
the parchment; then he took away the 
cotton-wool, and, dipping his tail in the 
oil, consumed some from each bottle 
by licking his sodden tail. 

The cotton wool he used for making 
a nest behind the bottles. 

BOY’S DESCRIPTION OF A TIDAL WAVE 

Here is a Cambridgeshire boy’s description 
of a tidal wave in the New Bedford River. 

Perhaps you would like to know about 
the tidal wave that comes up our river, 
the. New Bedford, or Hundred Foot 
Drain, a tributary of the Great Ouse. 

The wave comes up the river when the 
tide, is at its lowest. The tide is sinking 
slower and slower, and flowing calmly 
along, when a sound is heard below like 
a distant motor. Then we run to the 
river-bank, and about a hundred yards 
away see foam splashing on the shore. 

We run and get an empty tin and 
throw it into the water, and it floats down 
till it meets the coming wave, about 
three feet high. The tin stops, and the 
wave goes rushing by, leaving behind 
troubled, rippling water. We watch the 
tin, which now has stopped; and gradually 
it floats the other way ; and soon the tide 
has carried it upward and out of sight. 

Sometimes the tidal wave is bigger, 
sometimes smaller, and sometimes it 
does not come at all. 


AMERICA’S 
CHAMPION TUNNEL 

Canada Cut Out 

A LAND THAT LOVES A TRIER 

The Americans are beginning to build 
a-longer railway tunnel than they have 
ever built.before. It will save 171 miles 
of the journey from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific across the States. 

■The longest tunnel at present on the 
North American Continent is the Rogers 
Pass, or Connaught, Tunnel in Canada. 
It is over five miles long. The new 
American tunnel in Colorado, from 
Denver,. under the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, at a height of over 9000 feet, 
will be more than a mile longer than the 
longest Canadian Pacific tunnel. 

Its name will be the Moffat Tunnel, a 
name quite properly given. The first 
believer in this tunnel, giving the big 
city of Denver a clear road directly west¬ 
ward through the Rockies, was David H. 
Moffat,.' a local banker who ruined him¬ 
self in trying to make the tunnel by 
. private effort. 

Tunnel that Drains Itself 

The Americans like a trier, and now 
That the city of Denver and tlie country 
round is making the tunnel with public 
money they mean to preserve in honour¬ 
able memory the name of the man who 
died.poor because he attempted to do a 
good- thing that was too big for him. 

As much will be heard of this tunnel 
when it is actually made it may be well 
to mention at once that it is modelled on 
the-GP.R. tunnel. That is to say, it is 
quite straight and rather higher in 
elevation at the middle than at .the two 
ends, so that it drains naturally each 
Avay. There will be a supplementary 
.smaller tunnel alongside it. * 

One great object of the tunnel besides 
shortening the journey is to elude the 
deep winter snows on the summits of the 
Rockies, which without a tunnel would, 
,by the damage and trouble they cause, 
eat up 40 per cent, of the railway’s profits. 


THE RAT THAT RAN OFF WITH 
THE BREAKFAST 

A reader sends us a description of a visit to 
the apartments of Frank Buckland, the 
naturalist, and the animals he found there. 

Some years ago, when shooting in the 
Hebrides, I bought from two shepherds 
a young golden eagle, which I kept in 
England in a specially made cage for 
more than a year. Then it began to be 
fierce, and a grip of its claws was no 
joke ; so I went to the Zoo, hoping to get 
rid of it, and there met Mr. Bartlett, the 
superintendent .walking with agentleman. 

When I asked him if the Zoo needed an 
eagle he said they were full up, but. 
pointing to his companion, added, 
“ Perhaps this gentleman would like 
one.”, I found then that I was talking 
to Mr. Frank Buckland, who said he 
would be delighted to accept Jacob—our 
name for the eagle. 

The crate with the eagle in was carried 
up to the first floor of his lodgings in 
spite of the landlady’s vigorous protests. 

It was morning, and Mr. Buckland was 
having his breakfast. He insisted on 
having the crate opened, and he ad¬ 
mired the beautiful bird immensely; 
though to have a full-grown eagle 
flying round a sitting-room might, to say 
the least, be inconvenient. 

However, Jacob behaved like a saint, 
and I was fastening down the lid when 
Buckland dashed across the room, shout¬ 
ing and shaking his fist at the table. 

” You bad rat, you, I’ll pay you 
out ! ” he shouted ; and there was a 
black-and-white rat dragging his break¬ 
fast kipper from the table and escaping 
with it behind a bookcase. 

Then he showed me his tame hare, 
which was driven out from under a pedes¬ 
tal table by a page-boy, and dashed 
round the room before again hiding. 


EAGLE IN A SITTING-ROOM 
Famous Naturalist Obtains a 
New Pet 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

BENJAMIN DISRAELI 

Remarkable Jew who Became 
Prime Minister 

STATESMAN AND 
NOVELIST 

Dec. 17. Sir Humphry Davy born at Penzance 1778 


18. Von Weber born at Eutin, Austria . . . . -178G 

19. Sir William Parry born at Bath . .' .-. .1790 

20. U.S.A. took possession oE Louisiana’ . .. . 1803 

21. Benjamin Disraeli born in London .■ .’ . . 1804 

22. Saracens captured Alexandria ....... 640 

23. Sir Richard Arkwright born at Preston. . 1732 


Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, was one of the most conspicuous 
men in the sixties and seventies of the 
nineteenth century, and left a deep 
mark on English 
history. 

He was born in 
London of Jew is h 
parentage, but, .When 
lie was nearly thir¬ 
teen, his father, ISaafc 
D’Israeli, a writer of 
agreeable, informa¬ 
tive books; re¬ 
nounced Judaism, 
and the son agreed 
with til at course,, 
though he was proud of his ancestry.; 

It did not seem at all likely, du'ring his 
early manhood, that Benjamin would 
ever become a popular and powerful 
English leader. Many things made/his 
rise difficult. He was quite clearly a 
foreigner, in appearance and tendencies, 
and lie dressed and acted in a some¬ 
what fahtastic manner. ■■ - 

But he had the saving grace of genius. 
Nothing less than that would account for 
his exceptional career. 

Writer of Many Books 

ITe was almost entirely self-educated. 
First he studied to become a barrister, 
but gave up the idea when he made a 
success with a novel. Afterwards he 
poured forth a succession of books that 
made him talked of but have' not held a 
place as popular literature, except,-im 
later years, “ Coningsby " and “ Sybil,” 
which were clever studies of politics. 

When his ambition led him into Parlia¬ 
ment he. failed at first because of his 
theatrical style, which'was ill-suited to 
English public life. In truth Disraeli 
was oriental in mind and character ; but 
he was amazingly clever, and so modified 
his methpds till he became, because Of 
his cleverness, the darling of the very 
people who had thought him most 
un-English. ■■'''• 

He came into politics at a time When' 
Conservatism had to change or peri/h 
he succeeded in- changing it and giving- 
it a new lease of life that served if for 
half a century. 

A Favourite Minister 

His imagination enabled- him to see 
Great Britain as an Imperial State. This 
view was particularly pleasing to Queen 
Victoria, and his skill as a courtier, com¬ 
bined with his air of political magni¬ 
ficence, made him her favourite minister.' 
Under his influence the country stood 
forth as the great modern World Power. 

So it came about that a man who at 
first was despised as a theatrical adven¬ 
turer ended his life as the" admired 
leader of aristocratic Britain. 

. In Parliament the pungency of his 
speech, .the fine power of concentrating 
much into a telling phrase, made him 
feared as an opponent. He smote lhen 
with words like swords, and made tllfein 
feel far happier behind him as a leader 
than before him as an enemy. 

His domestic fife was honourable and 
happy, and he owed much to a devoted 
wife. He was a very great figure and 
a sensational, personal success; but 
whether he was a truly great man will 
long remain a subject of.controversy. 

Earl Beaconsfield died on April-19, 
1881, and the day ever since has been 
kept in admiring memory by many 
thousands of people as Primrose Day. 


ODD ADVENTURES OF 
THE KING OF BIRDS 

How the Wings of a Dead 
Bird Darkened a Town 
AEROPLANE FORCED TO DESCEND 

The eagle is commonly regarded as 
the King of Birds. Though not quite so 
fearless as the hawk, it is often daring. 

Instances have been recorded where 
eagles have flown away with babies, 
while lambs, fawns, grouse, and rabbits 
are everyday prey. An eagle has even 
robbed harriers of a hare, and has picked 
up a wounded grouse, under the guns of 
the shooting-party. 

Nowadays eagles are-growing less com¬ 
mon, but those which remain still keep up 
a reputation for audacity. . They seem 
to have a particular dislike to “ bird 
men,” and oil several occasions airmen 
have been threatened, and even attacked. 

, Not so long ago a British pilot was 
attacked in a-mist by. some large bird 
which crashed into;his machine, broke 
his propeller, and .compelled him to make 
a perilous descent to land. No doubt 
it was an eagle envious of his wings. 
Another pilot, flying over mountain tops 
on a fast monoplane,- was threatened 
by an angry eagle which flew round and 
round, ready to swoop upon him till he 
drew a revolver, and frightened it away 
by firing repeatedly at it.- 

In France the other day an eagle dis¬ 
tinguished itself by a dramatic death. 
Flying over Grenoble it- came in con¬ 
tact with the electric wires which 
supply the town with electricity, and 
was electrocuted on the spot. But the 
effect of the dead eagle lying across the 
wires was to short-circuit the electric 
current and plunge the whole town in 
darkness, and not till the body had been 
burned to a cinder did the current regain 
its usual path!'' ' 

It is strange to think that a dead 
eagle should be able to darken a whole 
town in that way. 

LONELYEUROPEAN 
And What he Does with the C.N. 

A .Salvation Army missionary in the 
island of Celebes, iii the Dutch East 
Indies, whose-nearest European neigh¬ 
bour is a Norwegian three days’ journey 
aw.ay, writes in cordial appreciation. of 
the C.N. and My Magazine. 

Here are some points from our friend’s 
interesting letter : ... . 

“When my wife and I have read the 
C.N. and My Magazine they are shown to 
the native schoolmaster, teachers, and 
elder schoolboys; and their contents 
explained. Then I post them to a mis¬ 
sionary friend in the centre of Java. 

“ I was interested in the article about 
the New Zealand kea, which you think 
will soon be extinct. But the bird is 
fairly plentiful here ; and it has the 
same name, kea. Here, however, it is 
not addicted to 41 esh-eatmg. 

" The Australian mallee-fowl is also 
well known here. It is called the molo. 
Immediately the native boys saw a 
picture of it they could tell me all aboht 
the bird’s habits; and what they said 
quite agreed with your article.” 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



Tlie moou at 6 p.m, on December 22 


C.N, QUESTION EQX 

Ail questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question orrsach card. 
Name and address must always 1 lie-given. 

What are Mining Royalties ? 

Payments made to the owner of a 
mine for the right to work it. 

Do Birds Eat Yew Berries Without 
. Being Poisoned ? 

Yes; blit the berries are very dangerous 
to children as well as to men, women, 
and cattle. .. ., v 

What are, the Eggs of a Robin Like ? 

The shell is pinky white, spotted and 
freclded with pale reddish brown, but 
they vary a good deal.' A 

. What is Pack Ice ? 

Fragments of ice heaped together. 
Pack ice. often detains ships in the 
Arctic and Antarctic waters. 

' , What is Cassava ? 

A starchy substance obtained from the 
tubers o.f the manioc and known to 
commerce as Brazilian tapioca. 

How Long do Ravens Live ? 

Tame ravens are known to have; lived 
for over 80 years, but it is believed,that 
the span of a- raven’s life may exceed a 
century. . ' l ,. 

How do the Male and Female Wbodcock 
Differ? •••:/. . " 

It is impossible to distinguish- one 
from the . other by appearance, for the 
two sexes-are exactly alike. - 

What do Lizards Eat, and are They Found 
in Water ? 

Our British lizards feed on insects arid 
do not live in water. They may be seen 
generally id dry places sunning 1 them¬ 
selves when' -the weather is warm-./ ; 

/ What is Sudd ? 

An impenetrable mass of floating 
vegetation' /mixed with tree trunks 
floating in a fiver and rendering it im¬ 
passable'. The most famous is the teudd 
of the Nile.' 

What is the Difference Between the 
Brown and the Pink Shrimp ? 

If you compare them you will see they 
are very different about the head. The 
brown one is a shrimp and the pink one 
a prawn. 

Why is the Wild Rose Called the Dog 
’- Rose ? 

The name was given as a terni of con¬ 
tempt owing' to the lack of scent,-' and 
means a rose fit only for a dog. in the 
same way -we speak of the horse hiush- 
room,‘and the Turks call the wild fig 
the goat fig: : “_*>•: ' 

Do Stones Grow ? 

Not in.-the sense that animals and 
plants, grow,;but stones placed, in -water 
that has'riiineral matter dissolved in it 
get larger by the deposit on them of the 
mineral matter, just as a marble, in a 
kettle wliereHhe water is hard -becomes 
bigger from tlie same cause. 

Where are Flying Fish Found ? 

There arc the flying herrings, one 
species of which lives in the Mediter¬ 
ranean ;..others range from Australia 
through tlie Indian Ocean. Then there 
are the' flying gurnards found- in, the 
Mediterranean, tlie tropical Atlantic, the 
Indian. Ocean, and the Pacific. 

On WhatShouldthe Budgerigar be Fed? 

On canary seed and millet, with bread- 
and-milk seasoned with cayenne’pepper 
for the young birds. Flowery. grass or 
fresh turf should be supplied regularly, 
and watercress and groundsel-occasion¬ 
ally. Lettuce must be avoided, but 
plenty of clean water should be supplied. 
How Many Species of Wild Pheasants are 
There in England ? 

The pheasant is not a true wild bird in 
England at all. If it. were not carefully 
attended, to it-would soon die out.- The 
pheasants that arc found are mostly 
hybrids of .the common pheasant apd the 
ring-necked, pheasant introduced,, from 
China in the nineteenth century. -, 

What Is the Magnitude of a Star ? 

The brightness of file star. This .is 
expressed by a number, the stars, being 
arranged by astronomers in classes 
i,2,3, micl so on, according to brightness. 
Magnitude means size, but a star-of 
greater magnitude than another-is not 
necessarily- larger; it is simply brighter, 
to our view. . The word magnitude was 
used because bright stars look larger than 
faint ones which may be farther away. 
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STARS THAT WAX 
AND WANE 

DARK WORLD ECLIPSES 
A BRIGHT SUN 

Fiery Outbursts on a Distant 
Globe of Gas 

CHANGING LIGHT MYSTERY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Among the chief glories of the splendid 
constellation of Perseus are the stars 
Algol and Rho in Perseus, whose bril¬ 
liance varies considerably. - 

The star-map of Perseus in last week’s 
C.N. will enable us to find these stars 
quite easily. Algol will be found by far 
the more interesting of the two, for, 
owing to the regularity with which its 
light varies, it is possible to predict the 
times when it will be at a minimum. 

It happens that on Saturday evening, 
December iC, and again on the following 
Tuesday, we shall have excellent oppor¬ 
tunities, through the nights being moon-. 
less, of seeing Algol at his minimum— 
providod it is fine,’of course. Algol will 
then be seen to be little brighter than 
the small star Kappa,' which is between 
him and Alpha. 

A Star’s Curious Changes 

If looked at from time to time it may 
be possible to note the progress of the 
star’s decline, though this is difficult, 
for it takes about four and a half hours 
to drop from the second magnitude to 
between the third and fourth. It re¬ 
mains at a minimum for about twenty 
minutes, and them during the next 
three and a half hours, it gradually re¬ 
gains its former brightness, at which'it 
remains for about two and three-quarter 
days, when it begins to diminish once 
more, and the -process is repeated. 

The exact period between one mini¬ 
mum and another is 2 days 20 hours and 
49 minutes. 

Now the cause of all this is a 
great and almost dark world periodic¬ 
ally eclipsing Algol—a great sun calcu¬ 
lated to be 1,060,oop miles in diameter, 
and to give about 260 times the light of 
our Sun. When eclipsed, five-sixths of 
this light is cut off by this enormous 
world, which is believed to be some 
840,000 miles in diameter. 

Planet Disappears 

Algol and its attendant world are 
calculated to be about '3,250,000 miles 
apart, so for two such great bodies they 
are very close together. , 

When, on the other hand, the great 
dark world is passing behind Algol, at 
a time midway between two minima,' 
there appears to be a slight diminution 
of light because for the time being we 
lose the reflected light from the planet. 

It must be remembered, however, 
when we observe this eclipse of Algol, - 
that the event actually occurred about 
84 years before, its light having taken 
this time to come to us. 

Rho in Perseus is a very different kind 
of variable star, as such stars are called,■ 
though it drops in brightness till it is 
about as bright as little Kappa ; yet it 
is so irregular that it is riot possible to - 
predict it. It also varies in other ways, 
due to entirely different causes. 

Brightening Up a Fiery World 

The evidence shows. Rho to be an 
enormous globe of glowing gas very 
much larger than Algol and, according 
to a calculation at Mount Wilson ob¬ 
servatory, about three times- as far off. 

This great gaseous sun waxes and 
wanes, or pulsates as astronomers say, 
with the recurring ebullition of fiery 
forces within it, sucli as great outbursts 
of glowing hydrogen gas breaking 
through the much cooler and duller 
envelope of other* gases ; -or the fall of 
immense meteoric swarms into the 
glowing mass of fire mist, brightening up 
portions of its dull reddish exterior.' 

.These variable gaseous stars are now 
known to be at a much lower tempera¬ 
ture even than our Sun. G. F. M, 
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THE HOUSE 

A School Story @ 
With a Mystery 

CHAPTER 44 
The Smoke Ball 

R ay looked very grave indeed. 

“ It must be Hogan,” he 
, said. 

“ But I tell you he wasn’t in 
' sight when I started !.” retorted 
jimmy. 

Ray shook his head. ■ - 
" He must have waited some¬ 
where round the corner and sneaked 
after you, Jimmy. It’s exactly 
what Foxy would do.” 

Jimmy was very much upset. 

“ I’d have vowed he was nowhere 
near me. I looked round more than 
once as I came along, and I never 
saw' a sign of a soul.” 

" Well, if it isn’t Hogan,, who is 
it ? ” asked Ray, and Jimmy could 
find no answer, 

Suddenly Ray laughed. 

“He thinks he’s boxed us up. 
He doesn’t know we’ve got another 
way out. Nasty sell for-him, eh, 
Jimmy ? ” . 

But Jimmy was not. to be 
comforted. 

“ Now that he knows about this 
place we shan’t be able to use it 
any more ! ” he growled. “ And 
where am I to have my laboratory ? ” 

“ Why, down in my cellar, of 
course. He doesn’t know a thing 
about that, any more than he knows 
about our secret way there.” 
Jimmy brightened a little. 

“ Yes, we could manage that, I 
suppose. Perhaps we’d better cart 
the stuff down there at once.” 

Ray agreed, and, pulling the 
curtain so that no one could 
see it from outside, he struck a 
match to light the candle again. 
The match was hardly struck before 
there was a loud crash, a clatter of 
splintering glass, and some round 
object dropped with a thud in 
the middle of the room.. 

Jimmy was the first to recover 
from his amazement, and quick as 
a flash he made a dash for the 
window. 

.” It’s no use,” cried Ray. “ You 
can’t get out that way. And look— 
look 1 That thing he’s thrown in 1 
It’s all afire ! ” 

A. frightful cloud of smoke was 
rising,,and quickly filling the whole 
of the old kitchen. ■ Ray made a 
dash at the thing on the floor, what¬ 
ever it was, to try to stamp it out, 
but the smoke was so thick that he 
could not even find it. He began to 
Choke and cough. 

Jimmy’s voice came out of the 
smother. 

“ Light the candle ! Quick 1 
We’ve got to get out of this, or we 
shall be choked.” 

A match glimmered. faintly 
through the gloom,' and Ray got a 
fresh candle-end out of his pocket, 
and lighted it. . ' 

“ Come on, Jimmy ! ” he gasped 
hoarsely', as he stumbled up the 
stairs. 

He heard Jimmy' . following. 
Above, the smoke was awful. Ray 
could hardly breathe. A horrible 
thought flashed through his mind. 
Suppose the door above' was also 
screwed up ? 

He readied it, his groping fingers 
touched the handle, he turned it, 
and to his intense relief the door 
, opened. He flung himself into the 
passage ; Jimmy stumbled after 
and banged the door-behind him. 

For a moment the two could only 
stand still, gasping for' breath, 
try'ing to get the smoke out of tileir 
lungs, while the tears streamed 
from their smarting eyes. Jimmy 
was the first to get his voice back. 

“ The pig ! I’ll get evrti with 
Hogan for that ! ” he said hoarsely. 

"Then we’ve got to- be quick 
about it,” answered Ray. ■" See 
here,’ Jimmy. What we have to do 
is to get back into court, and reach 
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the school gates before Hogan has 
a chance to get there ! ” 

You’re right,” said Jimmy, 
and, flinging open the second door, 
dived down the stairs. Ray waited 
only long enough to fasten the 
door behind him, and caught up 
Jimmy as he was bolting into the 
underground passage. 


Jimmy and Ray walked away 
towards their class-room. 

This beats everything ! ” 
growled Jimmy. 

Ray did not answer at once. Then 
he said : 

“ What was Slade so scared 
about ?’” 

" Slade ? Oh, I don’t know ! 
It’s Hogan we’re after, not Slade.” 

Ray did not answer, but he was 
frowning in puzzled fashion as he 
followed Jimmy into the room. 

The very first person they' saw 
was Hogan, ■ seated by the fire 
with a book in his hands. 


CHAPTER 45 

This Beats All! 

he two beat all records through 
the passage' and up the well, 
and it certainly was not more 
than three minutes from leaving 
the old house before they had 
reached the school-gates. 

It was nearly dark—a dull, 
heavy evening, and not a soul in 
sight. They could not even see 
Slade, the porter. 

" Think Foxy can have beaten us 
back here ? ” whispered Jimmy to 
Ray'. 

“Not likely! He has ever so 
much farther to, go,” was Ray’s 
answer. “ He’ll be along in a 
minute. ” 


Jimmy fairly gasped. 

" How on earth did lie get 
back ? ’’ he muttered under his 
breath. 

Ray-noticed Bob Dane just across 
the room, and beckoned to him. 
Bob got up and followed Ray and 
Jimmy into the passage. 

“ Bob,” said Ray, “ how long 
has Hogan been in the class¬ 
room ? ” 

“ I don’t know. He was here 
before I came in, and that’s a good 
half-hour ago.” 

Ray looked at Jimmy. Jimmy 
whistled. . 

" Well, this beats all ! ” he said 
softly'. 

CHAPTER 46 


“ What are xrq going to do ? ” 
asked Jimmy. ‘ 

" Tackle him straight,” replied 
Ray. 

. Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

” What’s the good ? He’ll swear 
black and blue he doesn’t know 
what we’re talking about 1 ” 

" Hist! ” whispered Ray. sharply. 
“There’s someone coming.” 

Someone was coining, but with a 
long, heavy stride. • Certainly' not 
Hogan. Next moment the tall, 
broad figure of Slogger Flower hove 
in sight, and lie came quickly 
through the gates. 

He nodded to the boys, and passed 
on in the direction of his rooms. 
Before lie was out of sight more 
steps were heard. 

" Is that Foxy ? muttered' 
Jimmy. 

" Doesn’t sound like him,” said 
Ray. “ No, it’s Slade.” 

As he spoke,- the gate-porter 
came through the* gates. He was 
walking fast and brcathingliard, as 
if he had come quickly. There was 
a curious expression on his dark, 
unpleasant face. He turned 
sharply into the porch of the gate- 
lodge, and came''face to face with 
the. two boys. 

The result wag distinctly odd. 
The man pulled up -short, he gave 
a queer, strangled gasp, and 
pressed his hand tightly' over his 
heart. Then he stood staring at the 
boys with a look of something like 
terror in his deep-set eyes. 

But in a matter of seconds he 
was himself again. 

" I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
he said. " I didn’t know there was 
any'one here. You .startled me.” 

Ray looked hard at him. 

“ You certainly did jump,” he 
said, sharply'. 

“ Yes ; my heart is not very 
strong,” replied Slade, quietly', 
“ but I hope you won’t repeat 
that, sir ? ” he added. “ I wouldn't 
like to lose my position.” 

“ I shan’t say' anything,” replied 
Ray', rather curtly, and walked 
out into the road. 1 jimmy followed. 

They' looked up and down, but 
there was not a soul in sight. 

" You aren’t going out, sirs ?■” 
came Slade’s voice- from behind 
them. " I’m shutting up in less 
than five minutes.”- • 

“ No, we’re not going out,” 
replied Jimmy, and, catching Ray' 
by the arm, drew him away under 
the trees beyond. 

“ We’ll hang round till he shuts 
up," he whispered. “ We can see 
if any'one comes in.” 

Just before gates -closed two 
boy's did come in. - But neither was 
Hogan, They were two prefects. 


The Ambush 



" What tricks has Hogan been 
up to ? ” 


Ray. turned to Jimmy. 

" jimmy,” he said, “ I vote wfc 
tell him. Do you mind ? ” 

Jimmy looked disturbed. In the 
whole school Ray' was the only- 
boy who shared with him the 
knowledge of his secret laboratory. 
But Jimmy had a lot of confidence 
in Ray, and knew he would not 
have made the suggestion lightly. 
Also he knew that Bob Dane was 
staunch. 

“ Right you are,” he said. “ Toll 
him all you like, only we can’t 
talk here.” 

“ Come up to the dormitory,” said 
Bob, who was keen as mustard. 
" There won’t be a soul there.” 

They went and found the big 
room quite deserted. Perching 
himself on his bed Ray started 
in and told Bob all about the 
business. 

Bqb: was hugely interested. 

" I ajways wondered where you 
chaps slipped off to,” he said. “ You 
might have trusted me. I’d never 
have said a word.” - 

Jimmy looked rather remorseful, 
but Bob went on quickly'. ■ 

“ Well, it wasn’t Hogan,” he 
said, “ that’s one sure thing. And 
it wasn’t Arden or Bulmer, for 
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they were round in the box-room 
half an hour ago, and then they 
came.into our class-room and were 
there .till just before you' came. 
So it’s up to us to find out who it 
was that screwed you in and then 
chucked the smoke-bomb.” 

It must have been one of 
their crowd,” said Jimmy. 

“I’d like to know who,” said 
Bob. " Ferguson is still ’in bed, 
and Crale ^hasn’t been out of the 
Fourth Form room since I came in. 
I don’t know anyone else they’d 
trust with a job like that.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

It beats me,” he said. 

There was silence for a moment' 
or two ; then Ray spoke. , * » 

“ Whoever it was, .he’ll have 
been pretty well puzzled to find 
out how we got out and back into 
the school. None of Hogan’s lot 
know about our secret passage 
through the well, so the’ chap: will 
probably go down there again as 
soon as he can to try and find out.’’ 

“ And, by Jove, lie’ll go and 
meddle with my stuff! ” exclaimed 
Jimmy, in sudden dismay. “ I 
say, what are we going to do ? ” 

“ That’s what I was coming 
to,” went on Ray. “ He can’t go 
down tonight because the gates 
are closed, so he’ll probably take 
his chance after morning school 
tomorrow. My notion is to take 
Bob down there and hide him 
somewhere. Then Jimmy and I 
will go up into the playing-fields 
and take good care that everyone 
sees us go, and Bob will lie low 
and find out who it is.” 

Bob Dane gave a sudden chuckle. 

: " You’ve hit it first shot, Ray,” 
he exclaimed. “ That’s the notion. 
If there’s' any place to hide, I’m 
your man.” 

“ There’s my cupboard,” said 
Jimmy, “ the place where-1 keep 
my chemicals. Heaps of-- room in 
there. Only I’m going to take the 
things out first and hide them in 
Ray's cellar.” 

Ray agreed that this was the 
best plan, and as it was just on tea- 
time they went off to Hall. 

Nothing happened that evening, 
and ■ at twelve next morning the 
three met in the box-rqoni, and, 
seizing their chance, slipped un¬ 
noticed over the. wall of the old 
yard and through the trees Jo the 
old Manor House. 

It was not until they got there 
that they remembered the window 
was screwed down, but Jimmy 
had the screw out in quick time with 
a pocket screw-driver. Then they 
slipped in, and all three set. to 
work to shift the chemicals into 
the cellar. 

The job was finished in about 
fifteen minutes, and Bob took his 
place in the cupboard. The other 
two nipped o'ut of the window, and 
Jimmy carefully replaced the screw. 
Then, by Ray’s advice, they went 
back by the secret passage, and 
presently marched out of the gates, 
carrying a practice football, and 
went up to the field. 

" That ought to do the trick,” 
said Jiminy, who was in high 
leather. 

“ I hope - it will,” Ray answered 
quietly—so quietly that Jimmy 
looked at him rather hard. 

, They punted about till dinner¬ 
time, then went back. But w-hen 
they got to Hall there was no sign 
of Bob. They waited anxiously, 
but the big doors closed, dinner 
began, and a master took Bob’s 
name as absent without leave. 

. When they got out there v.-as 
still no sign of Bob, and now, 
feeling very anxious indeed, the 
two waited only till the crowd of 
boys ' had passed out and gone 
to their dormitories to change. 
Then they made tracks as hard 
as they could for the old court, 
slipped down the well, and presently 
found themselves in the. cellar. 
From there it took only a minute 
to reach Jimmy’s laboratory. 

The first thing they saw was 
Bob lying flat on the floor, horribly 
still and quiet. 

TO BE. CONTINUED • 


Five-Minute Story 

The Poacher 

W hen the Squire, Colonel 
Woodford, told Will Grif¬ 
fiths and Jack Woodford, his two 
nephew's who w-ere down on a 
visit to Haycroft Manor, that he 
had been missing a good deal of 
game of late and that he feared 
poachers were about,. the two 
boys determined to do their best 
to bring the thieves to book. 

' They were both strong, sturdy 
lads, and, as they played football 
for the first eleven at school, were 
well able, they felt, to give a good 
account of themselves .in any 
rough and tumble that might 
arise with the rascals. 

“ Let’s keep w-atch tonight 
dow-n by the old spinney : it’s 
there where the poachers have 
been most active,” said Jack, 
who, because he was three weeks 
older, always took the lead in 
any adventure. 

Old Rutherford, the keeper, 
smiled when the boys informed 
him of their intention to try to 
capture the poachers. 

- “ Mind you don’t capture 
Squire instead,” he said ; “ he 
often goes prowling about of a 
night-time himself.” 

" No fear of that! ” the boys 
assured him, and ran off to make 
their preparations. 

It was cold down in the spin¬ 
ney ; and the two boys huddled 
together in a thick bush near the 
pond that lay between them and 
the wood where they expected 
the poachers to appear. - - 

Clouds raced across the face 
of the moon, plunging the woods 
every now and then into total 
blackness, but still leaving a 
faint shimmer of light on the 
surface of the pond. 

j " You know exactly what to 
do,” -whispered Jack. " Go for 
the beggar’s legs. Tackle low, 
as if you were playing rugger.” 

, " I don’t believe anyone will 
come at all,” murmured Will. 

“ I don’t believe-” 

" S-sh! ” Jack placed his hand 
over his cousin’s mouth. " There’s 
someone over there.” 

, They listened intently, crouch-. 
ing low. 

At that moment the moon 
emerged from -behind a cloud, 
lighting up the whole scene. 

Jack pointed silently to the 
pond. A man’s head and shoulders 
were clearly reflected in the 
water. 

" Go round the pond by the 
left; I’ll go by the right,” whis¬ 
pered Jack. 

As the boys rounded the pond 
and reached the other bank they 
saw the figure of a mart dimly 
outlined against the sky. 

“ Now, Will 1 ” cried Jack. 

' Both boys flung themselves 
furiously forward. 

, The man, tackled low, gave a 
gasp and pitched, head first, into 
the pond. 

; He rosespluttering and covered 
with mud. . 

“ You young villains 1 ,r he 

called. “ I’ll—I'll-” 

“ Great Scott, it’s uncle ! ” 
cried Will. 

“ It—it isn’t 1 ” gasped Jack, 
hardly able to speak for laugh¬ 
ing. “ It’s old Rutherford ! ” 
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DF MERRYMAN. 

The profiteer’s small daughter was 
showing a visitor round the farm 
her father had bought. Presently 
they came to a fowl-house. 

“ Do the hens lay many eggs ? ” 
the visitor asked. 

“ Well, they can, of course,” 
Miss Newrich replied ; “ but they 
don’t have to now.” 

0 0 "■ 0 ‘ • 
Transposition 

Fair reader, in my primal state . 

I’m always very short; 
Transposed, all vegetable life 
From me receives, support: 

The stately oak, the meaner weed, 
From me, it may be said, 
Existence have, and yet my own 
Is hanging by a thread ; 

But if I now am heartless made, 
Behold, my friends, ’tis I 
Immortalise the poet’s song 
Or instantly destroy. 

Solution next week. 
0 ' 0 0 

\yn Y is the letter G like plum cake ? 
Because it makes a lad glad. 


□ 0 0 

An Unwanted Wait 



“ J’ll be a Christmas wait and sing,” 
Croaked Dicky Rook, whose 
voice is rough. • . 

“Shut up! Be off!” cried t’other 
bird; 

“ You’ve waited here quite long 
enough 1” 

0 0 0 

A Clock Problem 

Frank happened to be looking at 
his watch when the church 
clock struck six, and he noticed 
that it took exactly thirty seconds 
to do so. • 

“ Harry,” he said to his friend, 
“ that clock struck six in thirty 
seconds. How long will it take to 
strike twelve ? ” 

This seemed to be a very easy 
question, and Harry answered with¬ 
out thinking, but he was wrong. 

In how many seconds did the clock 
strike twelve ? Answer next week 



The Escapades ot Johnny Crock 
Said Johnny Crook, “ I’ll buy a hat, 
And coat and vest as well, 

And then I’ll call on Mrs. Cow ; 

She’ll think me such a swell.”. 
The hat and coat and vest he bought, 
And put them on one day 
Then he called on Mrs. Cow,' 

His compliments to pay. 

When Mrs. Cow saw Johnny’s hat 
And coat and vest, she said, 

“ If such a hat you want to wear, 
Pray get a different head.” 


Do You Live in Barbican ? 

Names like this indicate that the 
street is where the ancient city 
walls stood, and that here was situ¬ 
ated the barbican, or watch-tower, 
where the guard was stationed. 

0 0 .0 



Tobogganing 
0 * 0 0 . 

\yiiAT is it that has teeth but 
never eats ? .A comb. t 

p 0 . 0 > ' 

Lament of a London Lark 

The sky-signs were flashing away 
And lighting the sky with each 
ray. 

Said a lark, “ I can’t wait 
To have breakfast; I’m late,” 

For she foolishly thought it was day! 

. * s' • 'a □ • 

A Time for Everything 

X«e storm grew fiercer every mo¬ 
ment, and the ship was tossed 
about like a cork, until at last the 
rudder broke. 

In this desperate plight the cap¬ 
tain decided that the time had 
come, to call for help, so he ordered 
the rockets and flares to be fired. 

While the crew were busy lighting 
the signals of distress one of the 
passengers left his cabin, staggered 
across the heaving deck, and.tapped 
the captain on the shoulder. 

“ Captain,” he exclaimed, “ 1 
wish , to protest against this un¬ 
seemly nonsense. It is no. time, 
to celebrate with fireworks .when we 
are all facing death.” 

■00 0 
Best of All - 

Jf I were a worm, like .an.under¬ 
ground train, 

That burrows away and stays out 
in.the rain,, 

How happy J’d be ! But supposing 
I heard 

A bird ! 

If I were a bird, then, a birdie who 
sings 

All day, and can fly where it likes 
on its wings— 

Well, then, I’d be happy. But 
what of the cat ? 

: There’s that! 

Well, then, I’ll be puss, just as 
sleek as can be, 

With cream for my breakfast and 
, cream for my tea, 

And a cushion. But what if a dog 
in' the dark 

Should bark 1 

Shall I be a dog, then ? I don’t 
think so quite, 

To stay out of doors in the kennel 
all night - 

And bark till I’m hoarse. No, 
I’d much better be 
Just me! 

0 0 • 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Arithmetical Problem 

The boys received is: Sd. each, the 
total amount being 1 Is. 8d. 

The Strange Relative Sister 
What Am IP New York 

Who Was He P 

The Great Thinker was Plato 


2 


4 


6 


7 


8 


11 


Jacko< Goes Shopping 


J acko jumped out of bed with a whoop and a shout. 
“ Hurroo ! I don’t care if it snows,” he sang. 

Peeping through the curtains, he saw that Jack Frost had 
been busy making everything slippery. Jacko went to the 
Wash-basin and jug and contemplated the icy water. 

“ Here go-go-goes ! " he cried, as he plunged his face into 
the water. 

Ugh! it was cold ! He quickly popped • out again and 
hurried through the rest of his dressing. . 

“ I'm off to town today,” he called out as he ran downstairs 
and burst into the breakfast-room. .“ I’m going with Belinda 
to help her to do her Christmas shopping.” 

' Sure enough, half an hour later he bounced into her kitchen 
and gave his big sister a terrific thump of greeting across her 
.shoulders. It sent Half the breath out of her. body. 

“ Oh, you clumsy romp! Why can’t you be more gentle, 
Jacko ? ” she said. ; 

“So sorry ! ” he said’. " But do hurry up, there’s a sport.” 
“ I’m ready now,” said Belinda, “ but if you’re coming with 
me, you’ll have to behave yourself.” 

■ . Jacko nodded and jingled the money in his pocket. 

He had 6 s. qd. to spend on presents—which would leave 
something over for himself. 

Belinda put on her hat and off they went. 

Jacko was so excited he could hardly sit still in the tram; 
and Belinda felt certain "something dreadful would happen 
before they got home, again. 

Where they were off to was the huge shop called The Monkcv- 
ville Stores. Jacko thought it was the most wonderful place- 
he had ever seen ; there,.were so many ways of getting in and 
going out that it was as good as a maze. 



lUd,. 
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The old lady gave him a pound note 


Belinda, with businesslike air, made her way to the various 
departments, followed closely by Jacko, who was to carry 
home her purchases. She was so long at one counter that 
Jacko thought he would have time to buy his presents. So he 
slipped off and hurried first to one counter and then another, 
and back again to collect the bills. The assistant made a total 
for him, and handed him a slip for /i 6 s. 9d. 

“ My hat! ” said Jacko. “ There must be a. mistake.” 

But the man was patiently waiting for the money.. Poor 
Jacko-did not know what. to do. Suddenly he spied on the 
carpet a little leather purse. 

This was luck! He picked it up and was just about to open it 
when the thought came to him that it was not his ! Just then he 
noticed an old lady looking, round as if she had lost something. 

“ Hi, ma’am ! ” called out Jacko. “ I’ve found a purse. Is 
it yours 

“ Oh, you dear good boy! ” she said. 11 Yds, indeed it is! How- 
careless of me to have dropped it. Thank you very much.” 

Jacko handed over the purse and was going off when the 
old lady called him back, and handed him a pound note. 

“ Here, go and buy something for yourself, my little man ; 
you are made.of the right stuff.” 

Jacko’s face was one. huge grin from ear to ear. 


The paragraph on the right is a; French translation of the paragraph on the 'eft 


A Beaver Dinner . 

A forest ranger in a national 
forest reserve in the United 
States found a beaver busily en¬ 
gaged in gnawing the spokes of 
a wheel of a motor-car. 

He chased it away, and, in¬ 
specting the mischief it had done, 
found that it had chewed right 
through two spokes of varnished 
hickory wood. The ranget sup¬ 
posed if liked the varnish ; but 
history does not relate whether 
it had indigestion after its meal. 


Le Diner d’un Castor 

Un garde-forestier dans,, une 
reserve nationale aux Etats- 
Unis decouvrit un castor en 
train de ronger les rayons d’une 
roue d’automobile. 

II le chassa, et, en examinant 
les degats que l’animal avait 
faits, il decouvrit que .celui-ci 
avait completement range deux 
rayons d’hickpry. verni. Le 
garde supposa que Tanimal avait 
trouve le vernis a son gout,; 
mais l’histoire ne dit pas s’il eut 
une indigestion apres son repas. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Plum Pudding 

“ ’T’oday,” said Aunt Janet, 
looking over her spec¬ 
tacles severely at Joan and 
John, “ I must make the plum 
puddings.” 

“ How nice,” said Joan po¬ 
litely. And John cried, “I 
love plum puddings.” 

“ It’s A wet morning,” went, 
on Aunt Janet. “ And if you 
both want to be useful you can 
stone the raisins.” 

“ Indeed we will,” cried Joan. 

And her aunt looked at John 
severely again, and said : 

“ I mean stone them remem- 
er, not eat them. When I was 
a little girl I always helped 
with the raisins and I was 
allowed to eat one for every 
hundred I stoned.” 

“ How mean ! ” cried Joan. 
And Aunt Janet looked so 
shocked that Joan said hastily, 
“ What a good idea ! We’ll 
do that, won’t we, John ? ” 

. The two children were staying 
with their rather prim old 
aunt while' their father was ill, 
and they were so dull that 
plum-pudding making seemed 
quite exciting. 

The kitchen was the. cosiest 
place, smelling of sugar and 
spice and all things nice. 
Aunt - Janet turned a large box 
of raisins out on to a tray, tied 
aprons round the children, and 
told thefn to stone the fruit 
into a big yellow bowl—big, fat 
raisins that they longed to pop 
into their mouths. 

Aunt Janet stood by the table 
and weighed out the most 
delicious things—currants, can¬ 
died peel, - chopped almonds, 
sugar, and spice ) but she didn’t 
offer even a currant to the two 
hungry little cooks. 

“ Old skinflint! ” said’John. 
“ I’m going to eat some raisins.” 

“ No, no ! You mustn’t,” 
said Joan. “ We promised.” 

Then Aunt Janet took two 
pieces of white paper, and put 



The children helped 


into each a large handful of 
raisins, some sugar-candy, and 
a heap of almonds, and gave one 
to each of the children. 

“ Cook’s wages,” she said 
severely. “ Take them away 
and eat them after your lunch.” 

“ Why, she isn’t a skinflint 
at all! ” cried John. 

And Joan said : “ Oh, John, 
aren’t you glad we only ate 
one raisin in every hundred ? 
It’s much nicer having cooks’ 
wages at the end ! 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad lor 1 is. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s. ; 
Canada, 13s. 6d.; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below. 


WOMAN A.R.A.’S PICTURE • CARRYING OFF CARTHAGE - MAJESTIC IN DRY DOCK 



A Meal for Nine Hundred People—A giant Black Grouper, weighing 900 pounds, or more 
than eight hundredweights, caught off the Louisiana coast of North America. It is the 
biggest of its kind over recorded, and would provide a good meal for at least 900 people 


An American Concert Heard in London—Mr. J. H. Ridley, of Norwood, London, with the 
wireless apparatus in his home by means of which he heard a concert that was iioing on at 
Newark, in the United States, 3750 miles away. He also heard part of a sermon. See page 5 




Famous Woman Artist’s Beautiful Picture—This beautiful picture, called the Sense 
of Sight, is by Mrs. Swynnerton, the lady artist who has just been electedan Associate 
of the Royal Academy—thefirst Woman Associate for over a century. It is reproduced 
by permission of the Walker Art Gallery, in Liverpool, on the walls of which it hangs 


Building Stone from Carthage—Arc laeologists 
are concerned to find that the Arabs are 
carrying away the stones from the >e ruins of 
ancient Carthage to build modern houses 


A Queer Bridge—India is building many new 
bridges, but, while it has some of the finest 
in the world, there are many primitive ones 
like this over the Jhelum River, near Baramula 


The Malestic In Dry Dock—Here is the great Atlantic liner Majestic in dry dock at Boston, 
to which she had to proceed as there was no dry dock in England available to take her 


Giant Pipes for a City’s Drainage—These enormous sections of piping, made In New York, 
are .for the drainage system. They are- made of concrete, and some weigh five tons 
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